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prologue 
1908 


They waited there in the deep summer shade of the 
alleyway, a small decorous band of young matrons and 
their fidgeting female offspring. The women wore long 
skirts of soft linen or lawn, summer-weight blouses and 
wide-brimmed straw hats. The little gitls, starched and 
tuffled, bore on their’ heads voluminous hair tibbons of 
pale, shiny satin. Many of them were of the town’s best 
families, not the sort, ordinarily, to attend the per- 
formance of a common vaudeville show, even at a ladies’ 
matinee. 

Only the special character of the theatre’s present at- 
traction had made their presence permissible. Baby Jane 
Hudson (The Diminutive Dancing Duse from Duluth— 
ONE WEEK ONLY!) was so eminently beyond reproach that 
they were able even now to linger in the alley behind the 
theatre for one last glimpse of this remarkable star before 
leaving. 

“They say she’s a lot older than anyone lets on.” This 
softly, from the woman in the red lacquered straw hat, 
close to the left of the stage door. “They claim she’s just 
very tiny for her age.” 

Her companion, dressed all in pink, glanced down at 
the sombre child at her side, nodded, cushioned her reply 
against her hand. “I heard they give her whisky to stunt 
_ her growth.” 

“Nol” 

“Oh, I don’t really believe it. Do you?” 

It was also said of Baby Jane that she was teally just a 
midget dressed in child’s clothing. Some said she had been 
bom with the gift of speech. A spiritualist group in Phila- 
delphia claimed she was possessed of the spirit of a de- 
ceased actress, who used the child as an instrument 
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through which to project her talents from The Grea 
Beyond. 

In any case Baby Jane was a phenomenon. $he was 
known everywhere. Her sayings, printed on small, orna- 
mented cards, were included in boxes of confection. A 
dime purchased her photo, personally autographed with 
love and kisses. Baby Jane was an authentic celebrity. And 
so a tremor passed through the group in the alley when 
the stage door finally opened and Baby Jane stepped 
forward onto the outer platform. 

A small compact child with large luminous eyes and 
thick dark hair, she was dressed entirely in white. Her 
dress and gloves were of white lace. The white satin sash 
about her waist matched the ribbon depending from the 
brim of her white straw hat. Her sturdy legs were incased 
in long white stockings. Her high-topped shoes were of 
soft white kid. The corkscrew curls that cascaded from 
beneath her hat to her shoulders seemed as black as night 
by contrast. 

At first glimpse she looked exactly like a little white 
angel. But the illusion vanished when one saw the mottle 
of temper in the small, round face; saw the tiny, lace- 
covered hands double themselves into tight, hard fists. 

“I won't, I won’t—I will not!” Baby Jane’s voice—the 
same voice lifted so sweetly in song minutes before— 
shrilled against the adjacent walls. “I won’t go back to any 
old hotel. And I won’t take a nap. And you can’t make 
mel” 

A dark, pleasant-looking man, appearing quickly behind 
her, knelt down, reached out to her. At the same time 
there emerged through the doorway a mild-faced woman 
carrying an infant. 

“Ray ...” the woman said anxiously. 

But the man was intent on Baby Jane. “Janie—don’t act 
up, sweetheart. You’ve got to take your nap. You know— 


“I won't!” Baby Jane yelled. “I won’t even close my 
eyes. You can’t make mel” 
The man glanced out at the crowd, attempted a smile. 
“Be Daddy’s good little girl now, please, and——” 
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Baby Jane stamped her foot. “Nol!” she screamed. 
“No—no—no!l” 

“Now, Janie . . .” The woman started forward, but the 
infant in her arms began to whimper and she stopped. 
“There, there,” she crooned distractedly. 

The father cleared his throat. “You want your nice 
friends to think you’re a bad little girl?” 

“I don’t care! I want a sweet icel” Baby Jane pulled 
against his grasp. “I want it and I’m going to get it!” 

“Janie, we talked about that, and. = 

The child’s eyes flicked toward the crowd. “I want it, I 
want itl” Her face grew liverish. “I make the money, so I 
can have what I want. You can’t stop mc!” 

“Jane, that’s enough!” 

Baby Jane kicked out at his shin. “I can have it if I 
want!” she screamed. . 

Except for the increased wailing of the infant, the scene 
grew hushed. And then the father nodded. “All right. It’s 
a hot day. I guess you’ve earned it. But this is the last time 
this week. Do you understand that?” 

Baby Jane’s demeanor underwent an instantaneous 
transformation. The small hands unclenched, her expres- 
sion became demure. “All right, Daddy,” she said. 

Her father produced a handkerchief from his pocket, 
mopped uneasily at his brow. “You don’t want to forget to 
say hello to all your nice little friends now . . .” 

With a sudden smile Baby Jane turned to her admirers, 
lowered her eyes in an unabashed show of bogus self- 
effacement and bobbed down in a brief curtsy. Then, 
blowing kisses, two to the left, two to the right, she turned 
back and held out her hand to be led down the steps. 
Below, the woman in the red straw hat turned to her 
friend with a sharp lift of the brows. 

“My stars!” she gasped. “Did you ever? Did you?” 

- The woman in pink looked up in tound-eyed dismay. 
“What's ever to become of a child like that? Mercy! Can 
you guess?” 

The woman in the red hat shook her head. “It’s the 
others I pity,” she said, “the ones who'll have to live with 
her. Just think what life’s going to be for them!” 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 
1959 


“TI don’t give a hang what Father says. I’m in love with 
you, Meg. What are all the Standish millions next to an 
angel like you?” 

He was a clean-cut young man with dark lustrous hair 
combed down close to his head. As he spoke, his compan- 
ion, the blonde girl with the lovely sooty eyes looked up at 
him. Her brows, which were no more than thinly penciled 
crescents, lifted slightly at the inner corners, giving her a 
look of pained enquiry. An intense moonlight beamed 
down from somewhere behind, nesting in her platinum 
hair in a perfect halo. She wore a frock with enormous 
puffed sleeves of gossamer organdy and a skirt that flared 
widely from the knees. Music frothed up out of the magic 
night, as from the very air around them. The tune—their 
theme—was called “Moonlight on Fifth Avenue.” 

“But he’ll cut you off without a penny. Oh, Jeff, you’ve 
never had to work for a living.” 

The young man, though, now had the strength of his 
love, and he smiled to show it. “I'll learn to work for you, 
Meg. I want to. You'll see—you’ll be proud of me.” 

The girl lifted her eyes to his and though they were 
moist, her face was placid. “But it isn’t that simple. You 
were born to”—her gesture included the alabaster terrace 
upon which they stood, the mansion in the background, 
the acres of clipped lawn, the fountains, the two glasses of 
half-tasted champagne on the balustrade—“to all this. Can 
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you ever guess what it’s like, living in a cold-water flat?” 

“It would be heaven—with you.” 

“Oh, Jeff, you poor—romantic—fooll” 

As “Moonlight on Fifth Avenue” murmured ycastily 
on, they embraced. The sooty eyes opened wide and thén 
closed, presumably with ecstasy. A saxophone moaned. 
Violins, a hundred of them, swelled the night with heady 
vibration. And then, as if banished by the sheer din, the 
terrace, the mansion and, finally, the lovers themselves 
faded from view. In their place there appeared a man 
with a strained smile and circles under his eyes. . . . 

“Sorry to break in on this fine feature film, folks, but 
you'll be glad I did when you see what I have here for 
that favorite pooch of yours!” 

Moving her comfortably expanded bulk forward in her 
easy chair, Mrs. Bates reachcd out and turncd down the 
volume. Smiling softly .with gentle reminiscence, she 
looked around at Harriett Palmer seated at the other side 
of the coffee table on the divan. 

“Oh, I remember, when I first saw that picture I 
thought it was just grand. Claude took me—on a Sunday 
afternoon.” Seeing that Harriett’s- coffee cup was empty, 
she rose and picked it up. “It was showing at the old 
Majestic.” 

Harriett Palmer smiled pleasantly and nodded. “I think 
I saw it; I’m not sure. Do you remember when it was 
made?” 

Mrs. Bates paused at the entrance to the hallway. 
“Thirty-four. That’s what it said in the program in the 
paper.” 

When she returned with the replenished cup, she 
crossed to Harriett and put it down on the table before 
her. 

“You know, I don’t believe I ever missed a Blanche 
Hudson picture.” She glanced back at the set to make sure 
the commercial was still on. “I was such a fan of hers— 
right up until the time she had her accident. Oh, do you 
remember when that happened? I felt so awful it might 
just as well have been someone in my own family.” 

Harriett, taking a sip of the coffee, looked up, nodded. 
“Oh, I know. She was beautiful. I still think so.” 
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Even there in the muted lamplight, the difference be- 
tween the two women, though they were both in their 
early fifties, was striking. Mrs. Bates, being undeniably 
plump both in face and figure seemed somewhat older 
than Harrictt Palmer, who had kept herself stylishly slim. 
Where Mrs. Bates had let her hair turn a natural steel 
gray, Harriett had rendered her own a sleek silver blonde. 
Mrs. Bates wore a loose-fitted blouse dress with a pattern 
of pale flowers; Harriett had on a pair of fitted black 
slacks and a white silk blouse. Mrs. Bates had just moved 
out west from Fort Madison, lowa. Harriett Palmer had 
always been a native of Hollywood, California. 

For all of their differences, though, the two women had 
gotten along famously from the very first day of Mrs. 
Bates’s arrival there on Hillside Terrace. Mrs. Bates, a 
widow of less than a year, had come to California to be 
away from all the familiar sights of home which had 
become only sad reminders of happier days before her 
husband’s death. Harriett Palmer was married to a corpo- 
ration lawyer who spent a great deal of time out of town. 
Both of them being somewhat at loose ends, they were 
grateful for each other's company. As they were doing 
tonight, they spent a great many of their evenings in Mrs. 
Bates’s comfortable, homey living room watching televi- 
sion. 

“Have you ever seen her?” Mrs. Bates asked. “I mean, 
does she ever show herself outside the house?” 

Harriett promptly shook her head. “Not that I know of. 
Oh, I’ve seen her from a distance—sure—in the car, when 
they have to drive somewhere—but not so you could tell 
what she really looks like. I figure she must be at least 
fifty by now.” 

Mrs. Bates smiled with a faint show of hesitation. “You 
know—I shouldn’t tell this on myself—but when I bought 
this house, the thing that really decided me was when they 
told me Blanche Hudson lived next door. Isn’t that silly— 
a woman my age? And I haven’t had even a glimpse of 
her.” 

“Well,” Harriett grinned, “it does give the old hill'a 
touch of glamor. There was quite a colony of movie 
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people up here in the old days, but she’s the only one 
left.” 

Mrs. Bates nodded. “Back in Fort Madison—well, you 
just didn’t ever see any movie stars—not in the flesh.” Her 
gaze went to the row of French doors that comprised, 
almost totally, the cast wall of the room, and to the 
darkness beyond. The Hudson house, a white, two-story 
Mediterranean absurdity, loomed in ghostly dimness at the 
end of the garden. ‘“‘Can she walk at all?” 

“I don’t know. I think I heard once that she had 
partially. recovered the use of one leg. But apparently she 
still has to be in a wheel chair all the time.” 

Mrs. Bates made a soft clucking sound of sympathy. 
“I'd love to mect her,” she said wistfully. “A real movie 
star. Sometimes I wonder ...” Her voice trailed off thinly. 

“Wonder what?” 

“Oh, it’s just some more of my silliness.” Mrs. Bates 
turned back to her guest. “I spend so much time out in the 
garden. Sometimes, I’ll be out there and—well, I just 
wonder if she’s watching me ” She broke off, darting 
her gaze quickly to the television set. “Oh, the picture’s 
on!” Hurrying forward, she turned up the volume again. 

The blonde girl and a female companion stood on a 
busy street corner in front of a cafeteria. As the camera 
moved in for a medium shot, she consulted her wrist 
watch, then glanced off anxiously down the strect. Her 
dress was simple but attractive and her hair caught the 
sunlight, as it had previously caught the light of the moon, 
in a perfect halo. 

The other girl was smaller and stouter. Her face was 
that of a pouting and somewhat fatigued cherub, making 
her appearance, at once, comic and sad. Her dark hair 
was arranged in a profusion of absurd ringlets. Her dress 
was fussy and tasteless; and she had lavished upon her 
eyes and mouth far too much make-up. As the blonde gitl 
turned to her, she made her eyes wide and foolish in an 
obvious striving for humorous effect. 

“Tf they don’t show up soon,” the. blonde girl said, “I 
guess we just aren’t going to get fed.” 

The brunette nodded vigorously. “You said a mouthful. 
We've got to be back at the office in twenty minutes.” 
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“Well—let’s give them five more minutes—and then 
we'll just go ahead.” 

“Sure, Besides—when it’s Dutch treat who needs a man 
anyway?” 

Harrictt sat sharply forward, pointing at the screen. 
“That’s her!” she said. “The other one, I mcan—therel— 
the sister.” 

Mrs. Bates stared in blank confusion. “That dark girl?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. Don’t you remember? It was in Blanche’s con- 
tract that they had to use her sister in all of her pictures. I 
forgot until just now. They used it in all of her publicity.” 

“Oh, yes! Yes, I do remember now. But I never knew 
which one was her. For heaven’s sake! Have you met 
her?” 

“Her?” Harriett looked around with loftily raised 
brows. “You just don’t meet her. She’s very funny— 
Strange—everyone says so.” She sighed. “Sometimes I 
wonder about the two of them over there in that big old 
house all alone. They don’t ever seem to do anything—or 
have anyone in for company. It must be awful... .” 

Mrs. Bates looked again toward the French doors and 
the night beyond. “It’s nice, though, that she’s stayed and 
taken care of Blanche all these years. She must be a nice 
person to do a thing like that.” 

“Well, maybe,” Harriett said darkly, “and ‘maybe not. 
They say she had something to do with that accident, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Bates looked around sharply. “She did? The acci- 
dent where Blanche got hurt?” 

Harriett nodded. “There was some story around at the 
time about how it happened, I forget now exactly what it 
was, but she was supposed to be responsible.” 

“Oh—how could she have been? It was just a plain 
automobile accident, wasn’t it?” 

Harriett waved a hand in light dismissal. “Oh, there’s 
always talk. Around this town, there is. You can’t really 
tell what to believe.” 

Mrs. Bates nodded thoughtfully. “I’ve forgotten,” she 
said; “what’s her name? You told me once, didn’t your” 

“Jane?” Harriet asked. “Her name’s.Jane. She was fa- 
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mous, too, I understand, way back when she was just a 
little girl. Maybe you remember hearing about her—they 
called her Baby Jane Hudson.” 


“There they are.” The clean-cut young man, dressed 
now in workman’s clothes pointed ahead up the street. 
“Come on, Mac.” 

The other young man, fat and jolly-looking, glanced 
ahead and frowned. “Which one’s Gertic? No, don’t tell 
me. I know already.” 

A reyerse shot showed the blonde girl and the brunette 
as they looked up, saw the men and smiled in greeting. 
The camera then returned to the men. The fat man shook 
his head. 

“Boy, is that Meg some dish! No wonder you're ga-ga 
over her.” 

And then the four of them met. In a close shot the 
blonde girl and the young man grinned at each other in 
vigorous noonday ecstasy. The fat man held his arm out 
to the brunette in an exaggerated gesture of gallantry. 

“Ready to tie on the feed bag, Gorgeous?” 

The brunette giggled and looked up at him with broad 
archness. “Okey-dokey, Slim,” she said, linking her arm 
through his. “Don’t mind if I do.” 

The blonde girl with the sooty eyes, looking up at the 
clean-cut young man with mute adoration, put her hand in 
his, and together they looked after their retreating friends 
and smiled. 

The girl on the screen smiled, and there in the dimness 
the woman huddled in the wheel chair at the far side of 
the room seemed, for a moment, close on the verge of 
tears. Blanche Hudson, her gaze held fast to the flickering 
screen in a kind of intense wonder, moved one taut, 
tapering hand to the collar of her light, rose-colored robe 
and held it there, palm outward, as if in a gesture of 
defense. 

Moonlight on Fifth Avenue was the third of the old 
movies Blanche had seen within just the last month, and 
with each of them she had been left feeling, somehow, a 
bit more decimated. And invalid for more than twenty 
years now, loathing increasingly the helpless, wasted old 
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woman she had become, she had begun to belicve in the 
legend of what she had once been on the screen. She had 
begun to believe in the glamor, the charm, the magic 
that was said to have once been hers. For a long, long 
time now she had managed to warm herself by this bright 
image, to hug it close to her where its radiance might 
reach the spreading chill inside. 

Now she saw that it had been a mistake, watching the 
old movies. They had brought with them a sad disillusion- 
ment that, in its own way, had been a kind of dying. 
Twenty-five years ago, Moonlight on Fifth Avenue had 
made a fortune almost purely on the strength of her 
name. Gazing now at the preposterous, posturing creature 
on the screen, Blanche found it hard to believe. What she 
did see—and this with stinging clarity—was that through 
all these years her sole defense against empty reality had 
been simply hollow illusion. 

And yet she had needed the illusion, for it had sustained 
her. And she needed it still. Anything was preferable to 
the stark reality of her present existence. 

Reality was crowded so close to her here in this room. 
It was the large hulking bed there in the shadows, and the 
wheel chair, and the invalid’s lifting bar, suspended by 
chains from the ceiling above the bed. And the bedside 
table filled with medications. And the writing desk before 
which there had stood no chair for more than twenty 
years. That was reality, that and the stale-sweet smell of 
her own invalidism, which made her think of fallen leaves 
rotting slowly and hideously in some dank, sunless place. 
Blanche sighed, and hearing herself sigh, looked around in 
sudden apprehension at the dark, squat figure seated dimly 
at her side. 

Distracted by her own unhappy speculations, she had 
quite forgotten she was not alone. Turming now, she 
looked obliquely at the face of the woman beside her, a 
face both revealed and obscured by the shadowing dim- 
ness. The large dark eyes, intent upon the images on the 
screen, were half closed, narrowed really, as upon some 
intense inner observation. The contours of the face, under- 
scored by the shadows, seemed not so much softened with 
age as swollen by it, so that the sagging flesh threatened 
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greedily, to swallow up the once pert and childlike 
features embedded within its folds. But there was more 
there, too, more than mere age and some dark fledgling 
thought. There was a fever in the narrowed, watching 
eyes, and in the face there was a kind of angry justification. 

A justification, though, for what? Taking her gaze, by 
force, from Jane’s facc, Blanche made herself look back in 
the direction of the screen. Very likely it was all just in 
her imagination; she was attributing to Jane’s attitudes and 
expressions sinister depths which they did not possess. It 
was like that when you were too much alone; you became 
oversensitive and you had to be careful not to let your 
mind play you tricks. 

Jane’s moods were nothing new, nor were they a cause 
for alarm. Jane was simply in the first phase of one of her 
periodical “spells.” They always started the same way, 
with the abrupt withdrawal into sullen silence, the dark, 
furtive glances and the sudden bright stares of angry 
defiance. There would be, perhaps, an emotional outburst 
and then, toward the end, the drinking. Blanche had, years 
before, accurately catalogued, in her own mind, the pat- 
tern of Jane’s spells; they contained no surprises for her 
now. She understood them. She knew their root. She was 
used to them. 

But then why did she seem to detect in Jane’s present 
lapse some special character that set it apart from the 
others and made it, even in its beginnings, somchow more 
disturbing? Blanche again lifted her hand to the neck of 
her robe, this time pulling the opening more tightly closed. 
Before, she thought, there had always been that marked 
edge of wary defiance in Jane’s behavior, but this time it 
was lacking and in its place was something more measured, 
a kind of purposefulness, it seemed, as if . . . Blanche 
brought her hand down flatly onto the arm of her chair. 
She had to stop this sort of thinking instantly. She was 
simply using her imagination to dodge the real truth of 
the matter; Jane’s upsct this time was nobody’s fault but 
Blanche’s own. 

She should have been stronger. She should have resisted 
the desire—the compulsion, really—to see herself again on 
the screen. Somewhere at the back of her mind she had 
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known all along that the old films could only bring trou- 
ble. She should never have watched them herself and most 
certainly she should never have let Jane watch them. 

Still she couldn’t help wondering what thoughts stirred 
_ behind Jane’s level, hooded eyes. The old jealousy was 
there no doubt, the old smoldering envy that, through the 
ycars, had only slumbered and never, never really died. 

Once, during one of Jane’s drinking bouts, Blanche had 
seen clearly the face of Jane’s jealousy, and it had been 
ugly beyond forgetting. Even now it came back to her at 
times, the dark vision of Jane standing there in the door- 
way clutching the frame for support, making the air 
between them alive and hideous with her slurred words of 
anger. 

“Oh, you were so great, huh? So glamorous?” She had 
stood there, chewing the words over, spitting them out at 
Blanche like venom. “Oh, I know—they all said it; they 
told you how wonderful you were because they thought 
you were important. They used to say it. But who says it 
now? What are you now, you old—you cripple. Let’s see 
you dance around and—and show off how pretty you are. 
Let’s sce you do it now!” She had paused, staring at 
Blanche for a long time, her eyes bright with malevolence. 
“Oh, yes,” she went on, “you got the looks all right. But 
that’s all you got! I got the talent! Even. if nobody cared 
... And I’ve still got it. And you, you’re—you’re nothing! 
You're not any damn thing at alll So don’t go trying to 
act so—so big with me you—you—nothing—nothing-at- 
alll Don’t try to make out you’re better than mel .. .” 

Blanche shuddered against the memory, wondering if 
these same thoughts were echoing through Jane’s mind 
now as she sat watching the picture. Get rid of the past, 
she told herself with sudden force; wipe it from your 
mind. And Jane’s, too, Banish these foolish shadow images 
to the darkness and oblivion they deserve. Her eyes fast 
upon Jane, she moistened her lips to speak, awaiting the 
sound of her own voice as if it would herald the beginning 
of some impending disaster. 

Janene 

Before she could go on, Jane rose from her chair, 
crossed to the television set and summarily turned it off. 
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On the screen the girl with the sooty eyes, smiling with 
false rapture, fell away into a fretful, wriggling band of 
light and then vanished altogether. The light from the desk 
lamp seemed suddenly to grow brighter, spreading its 
yellowish stain in a wider arc upon the rich fabric of the 
tug. Conversely, the shadows beyond the bed and in the 
far corners of the room appeared to decpcn and creep 
forward. Blanche stared in surprise and then, as Jane 
turned back in her direction, managed a quick smile. 

“I—I was just going to ask you to turn it off.” Jane’s 
gaze glittered toward her through the dimness. There was 
a moment of silence, and then Blanche laughed nervously. 
“T really don’t think we should waste our time on any 
more of those old things. They’re so awful. . . .” 

With a slight, noncommittal shrug, Jane moved off 
toward the door. Reaching down to the wheel of her 
chair, Blanche swung herself around. 

“Will you come back?” she asked anxiously. “To help 
me into bed?” 

At the doorway Jane stopped, her squat, fleshy figure 
outlined dimly against the deeper darkness of the hallway. 
Again her eyes seemed alight with some painfully withheld 
emotion. When she spoke, however, her voice was flat and 
unrevealing. 

“All right ... if you want...” 

Turning even as she spoke, she disappeared into the 
hallway. 

Blanche sat perfectly still, hunched slightly forward, 
staring after her. A wash of silence seemed to break over 
the house, causing the shadows to stir and pulse around 
her. Slowly she reached out a hand to the wheel of her 
chair, thinking that if she went to the window and pulled 
back the drapes she would be able to see the night and the 
stars. And then, suddenly, she stopped, her body gripped 
with shock as the silence was shattered by the thunderous 
slam of Jane’s door at the end of the hall. The whole 
house seemed to shout back in anger. 

For a long moment Blanche was perfectly motionless, 
listening tensely for the silence to come back into the 
house, waiting for the thunderous slam of the door to stop 
reverberating against her strained and frightened nerves. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


When they had first brought her home from the hospital 
and carried her upstairs to this room she had decided that 
the heavy exterior grillwork over the window would have 
to be removed. Almost immediately after the accident the 
big gates at the front drive, made from the same design, 
had been taken away and sold for scrap, and she wanted 
no further reminders here in the house. Her mind at that 
time, though, had been more concentrated on other mat- 
ters, filled with the shock of the absolute certainty that she 
would never walk again, and so, through procrastination, 
the grillwork had remained. Now, with the passing years, 
her eye had become so trained at looking around and 
beyond the grill’s flamboyant iron tracings that she barely 
knew it was there at all. 

This morning the window was open, and Blanche had 
wheeled her chair close to it, seeking the touch of the cool 
breeze from the spring day outside. As she strained for- 
ward her profile was illumined by a reflected shaft of 
sunlight and for just a moment she was again the silver- 
haired girl of thirty years before. Actually this was not 
entirely illusion, for Blanche had never really lost her 
beauty. Her near-perfect features, refined and sharpened 
by pain had successfully resisted the dulling influence of 
the encroaching years. Indeed there were times when it 
seemed that Blanche’s invalidism had given her a kind of 
delicate, waxen loveliness that, in its own way, transcend- 
ed the bright prettiness of her youth. 

Unaware, she directed her gaze thoughtfully down the 
- hillside to the ragged patchwork of yards and red tile 
roofs that marked the other thirty-year-old Mediterranean 
extravagances like her own. So much of what she saw, like 
the grillwork, had become dimmed by familiarity, But 
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now she made herself look at it more closely, more 
analytically, and in so doing she saw that the neighbor- 
hood, as if while she had dozed, had turned old and 
shabby. Seeing it this way, she was suddenly assailed by a 
nearly overwhelming desire to be away from it. All at 
once she wanted only to be free of this house, this room, 
this feeling of being buried alive in the past. 

Her reasons for clinging to the old house all these years 
had been purely emotional ones. She had known this, 
really, from the very beginning. After the accident she had 
needed badly some tangible confirmation of the time be- 
fore when she had been something more—much, much 
more—than the drab, useless cripple she was now. And 
so, in clinging to the house, she had clung to the past. The 
same past that she now felt so urgent a need to escape. 
Blanche nodded her head in solemn resolution: she would 
do it; she would call Bert Hanley and ask him to put the 
house up for sale. 

Bert was one of Blanche’s few remaining contacts with 
the outside world. He was one of three partners in the 
business management firm that handled her financial 
affairs. It was Bert who had shrewdly and carefully in- 
vested her studio earnings so as to provide the income that 
had supported her and Jane through the intervening years. 

After the accident Bert had taken it for granted that 
Blanche would sell the house. And so his astonishment had 
been acute when she had refused. He had pointed out to 
her, volubly and at length, all the obvious reasons for 
selling; the house was too big, too costly to maintain, too 
inconvenient, and it would depreciate in value too swiftly. 
And, he argued, it was almost insanely dangerous for an 
invalid to live, as she did, in an upper-story room. Howev- 
er, in the face of her continued refusal, he had been 
forced, finally, to give up. 

“Someday,” Bert had shouted at her in exasperation, 
“you'll be sorry! You'll see!” 

Since then Blanche’s affairs had become a matter of 
minor routine for Bert, and he had given up even men- 
tioning the house. Actually it had been two years now 
since Bert had come to Hillside Terrace for a visit; their 
relationship, with the passage of time, had formalized 
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itself into a matter of periodical letters and business state- 
ments, these interspersed with an occasional phone con- 
versation. 

Outside the breeze touched the tall eucalyptus beside 
the window. A branch leaped forward, its leaves tapping 
at the edge of the sill like quick, brittle fingers. Blanche 
smiled at her present mood of decision; tomorrow—or the 
next day at the latest—she would call Bert and tell him to 
sell the house to the first taker for whatever price he could 
get. Meanwhile, she must think about a new place to live, 
so she could discuss that with Bert too. Something away 
from the hills would be best, something smaller and more 
convenient. After all, it was only fair to Jane; despite the 
continuation of her astonishing vigor, it was time she be 
allowed to take things easier. Something newly built, 
Blanche thought pleasantly, something modern and bright 
with sunlight. Something, in short, quite different from 
this gloomy old place. 

Blanche saw suddenly that her disillusionment with the 
past, the disillusionment engendered by the old movies, 
had its constructive side, too. In death there could also be 
rebirth. And then, her eye caught by the sight of a 
movement from the house directly below, she leaned for- 
ward again to the window. As she did so, one of the 
French doors at the side of the house swung fully open, 
and the new owner stepped out into the bright sunlight, 
dressed, as usual, for gardening, in a smock and a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. Mrs. Bates. That was the woman’s 
name, though Blanche couldn’t remember just at the mo- 
ment where she had leamed it. Mrs. Bates from Iowa. 

Almost daily for close to three months now Blanche 
had watched her new neighbor as she moved about down 
below, weeding, raking, turing the sun-warmed soil, put- 
ting in the new bulbs and plants, taking out the old. There 
was something almost dedicated in the way the woman 
went about her work, and Blanche had vicariously enjoyed 
Sharing this labor of love with her. Indeed, she had come 
to feel a kind of kinship with this woman, this Mrs. Bates, 
though she had never exchanged a glance or a word with 
her and probably never would. As the woman moved 
farther out into the garden, Blanche reached out to the 
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grillwork to pull herself up for a better view. But then, 
hearing a sound behind her, she dropped her hand and 
looked back into the room. 

“Fixcuse me, Miss Blanche . . .”” 

As Blanche’s eyes adjusted to the inner dimness of the 
room, the angular, raw-boned figure in the doorway swam 
into view. Today was Friday. Mrs. Stitt’s cleaning day. 
Blanche had forgotten. 

“Come on in, Edna,” she said cheerfully. “You want to 
start in here?” 

And then, looking more closely into Mrs. Stitt’s florid, 
practical face, she saw couched in the level eyes the glint 
of some extraordinary consternation. Reaching out, she 
pulled her chair away from the window and out farther 
into the room. 

“Ts there something the matter?” 

It was a needless question. For three years now Mrs. 
Stitt had arrived faithfully every Friday morning to clean, 
change the linens and help Jane with the week’s heavy 
cooking. In that time Blanche had learned that it was a 
point of professional pride with Edna Stitt to maintain, in 
the face of even the worst sort of adversity, a calm and 
untuffled exterior; it took a considerable provocation to 
excite from her any open demonstration of annoyance. It 
was for this reason, then, that Blanche now regarded Mrs. 
Stitt with a sharp sense of apprehension as she stood there 
in the doorway pressing her hands down flatly over her 
heavy-duty cleaning apron in an unmistakable gesture of 
restrained agitation. 

“What is it, Edna?” 

With a final flush of indignation Mrs. Stitt came for- 
ward into the room. Offering no word of explanation she 
removed something from her apron pocket and thrust it 
forward. In bewilderment Blanche saw before her a thick 
packet of letters bound together with a heavy rubber 
band. 

“Herel” said Mrs. Stitt. 

Taking the letters, Blanche looked up, her eyes wide 
with questioning. “But what——?” 

Mrs. Stitt had now gone quite pale but she determinedly 
stood her ground. “I could be wrong,” she said with a 
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trembling bravado, “and I may be way out of line . . . Miss 
Blanche, if there’s anything in this world I don’t want to 
do it’s to cause you any kind of trouble, but—you just look 
at those—if you don’t mind—and you tell me if you ever 
saw them before. I—I just want to know that’s all... .” 

Looking down at the letters, Blanche saw, with a slight 
touch of surprise, that the one on top was addressed to 
her. Stripping away the band, she spread them out on her 
lap. They had all been written to her. One of them, she 
saw, was marked Personal. She saw, too, that the one on 
top had been opened. 

Blanche looked up at Mrs. Stitt again in enquiry, but 
the woman’s face, deliberately closed against her gaze, 
told her nothing. Turning back to the letters, she picked 
up the first and drew out a sheet of cheap, ruled tablet 
paper. She opened it to a scrawled message in pencil: 

Dear Blanche Hudson: Last night I and my husband 
watched that picture of yours Hasty Honeymoon, While 
we were watching it I said to my husband that seeing you 
again after all these years was just like seeing an old time 
girlhood chum. Back in those days I was a zeal fan of yours . 
and when Hasty Honeymoon first came out I was just 
starting to go with this boy... 

Blanche’s gaze blurred, and she put a hand to her eyes, 
unable to read any further. It was silly ... silly ... but 
something deep inside her had been touched so suddenly 
and so by surprise she couldn’t help herself. Her hand fell 
to the letters in her lap. Fan letters! After all these years! 
To think there were still those who remembered—who 
cared enough to write. . . . It was incredible . . . incredible. 

“You didn’t see them before, did you?” 

Taking her hand from her eyes, Blanche looked up in 
confusion; for a moment she had quite forgotten about 
Mrs. Stitt. Still unable to speak, she shook her head. 

“T didn’t think so.” 

But Blanche had already returned to the letters. Taking 
up the one marked Personal, she looked for the return 
address and found the name William Carroll. 

Her hand was seized with such a trembling she could 
hardly get the letter open. Bill Carroll had been her 
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leading man in four of her most successful films. The 
romance the studio had contrived for them had never 
quite jelled, but they had been the closest of close friends. 
For a while, that is, until the accident. Afterwards, Bill 
had tried repeatedly to visit her, both at the hospital and, 
later, at home, but she had refused to see him, just as she 
had refused to see the others, And, like the others, he had 
finally drifted away. But how wonderful it was to hear 
from him now. Particularly now, this morning, when she 
had made her decision to leave this house and make a new 
life for herself outside, If they could be friends again ... 
In her anxiety to get the letter out of the envelope she 
nearly tore it. 

Dear Blanche (she read), I know the odds are against 
this ever reaching you, but after sceing ‘Blonde Byline” 
on TV the other night I just had to write. If by some 
miracle you should happen to read this, you will notice 
that I have included my present address and telephone 
number. Of course I must warn you that I am an old 
married man now—and I do not use the word old figura- 
tively—but then ... 

The letter, falling from her hand, joined the others in 
her Jap. She started to pick it up again, but a sharp | 
clearing of the throat reminded her that Mrs. Stitt was 
still waiting for her reaction. Forcing herself, as nearly as 
she could into a state of composure, she looked up. 

“Where—where did you find these? I thought the morn- 
ing mail——”’ 

Mrs. Stitt drew her mouth down into a thin line of 
disapproval. “Those weren’t in the morning mail,” she said 
flatly, “‘they were in the trash. I took some papers out to 
the barrel and if I hadn’t just happened to look down: 

“In the trash?” Blanche stared at the woman. “But—aze 
you sure?” 

Mrs. Stitt nodded portentously, then jerked a thumb 
back over her shoulder. “I guess she just—tossed them 
out!” As a means of expressing her controlled but active 
dislike for Jane, Mrs. Stitt, from the first day of her 
employment, had refused ever to call her by name. “I 
don’t claim I actually saw her doing it, I don’t say that.” 

“But where——?” 
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“They came from the TV station that’s showing your 
pictures. The big envelope they came in was there, too.” 

Blanche made a gesture of limp confusion. “Jane must 
have thrown them out by mistake. If the studio insignia 
was on the envelope she probably thought it was some 
sort of advertisement 3 

Mrs, Stitt shook her head in stubborn denial. “It was 
already opened up—and that letter on top, too. And 
besides ”’ Hesitating, she glanced back, almost furtive. 
ly, toward the open doorway. 

“Besides——?” Blanche prompted. 

Reaching again into the wide pocket of her apron, Mrs. 
Stitt produced a large brown Manila envelope. After a 
moment’s hesitation, she held it out. 

“You—you might as well see this, I guess .. .” 

Blanche took the envelope. In the upper left hand 
corner was the insignia and name of the television station, 
At the center was a white sticker upon which had been 
typed her name and address. Other than that it seemed 
entirely unremarkable. 

“The other side,” Mrs. Stitt said thinly, looking away. 
“Over.” 

With a faint chill of apprehension, Blanche turned the 
envelope. 

The word seemed to leap up at her like a shouted 
epithet, angry, ugly, obscene, scrawled in strokes so 
vicious that in several places the point of the pencil had 
bitten into the thick stuff of the envelope and tom it. 
Turning the envelope back, Blanche pressed it quickly 
down into her lap as if in an attempt to crush the word 
out of existence. Looking down at her, Mrs. Stitt drew her 
hands stiffly across the front of her apron. 

“I’m sorry.” Her voice was contrite now, but still un- 
steady. “I guess I shouldn’t have shown you. Lord-knows I 
hate to be a trouble maker, but = 

Blanche raised a hand. “It’s all right.” Her gaze slid 
inadvertently toward the open doorway. “I don’t really 
think——”” 

Abruptly, Mrs. Stitt held out her hand. “Here, I’ll take 
that and get rid of it.” Retrieving the envelope from 
Blanche’s lap, she folded it deftly over upon itself and 
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jammed it into her pocket. “Miss Blanche,” she said, her 
voice quiet with concern, “I know this isn’t anything much 
to get worked up about. But it’s not a normal thing for 
someone to do—not for a person her age—and with her. 
starting to act up again... .” 

Blanche looked down, shielding her eyes from Mrs. 
Stitt’s gaze, afraid she might reveal the fear that had 
suddenly come alive inside her. Jane is my sister, she told 
herself sternly, she has taken care of me and stayed with 
me and protected me all these years. The least I can do is 
try to understand. She’s my own sister... . 

She may be your own sister, honey, your own flesh and 
blood, but you've got to face it, deep down inside she 
hates you like poison and nothing would please her more 
than to see you get it right in the neck. ; 

The words echoed suddenly into her mind from far, far 
back in the past. It was Martin Stagg who had said them 
to her. She had been working on a picture, and he had 
called her into his office . . . 

I know, it’s a hard thing to admit to yourself, but Janie’s 
so crazy with jealousy she doesn’t know what she’s doing. 

Marty had been the producer of the picture, a big, bluff 
man with a large, knowing heart and an uncanny instinct 
for picture making and its people. When one of Marty’s 
performers was in trouble, he was always anxious to 
understand and help. 

Why do you think she pulls these drunks all the time— 
and going out and making a show of herself in public? 
Look how many times, just this last year, she’s got hersclf 
tossed in the can. [our, five times? Five. Next time, 
maybe the boys won’t get there fast enough to hush it up. 
And whose career is it going to reflect on? Hers? Hell, no, 
her career was washed up before she was even twelve 
years old. You're the one who's going to take the rap. 
And will she be sorry? Look—why does she have all those 
tantrums on the set and hold up shooting? Why is she 
always so sick every time Publicity sets up a personal for 
you, and you have to stay home and take care of her? 

And don’t think I’m not sympathetic to the whole prob- 
lem. She was a star, one of the real biggies, and in a tough 
racket, too. I give her credit. She probably kept your 
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whole family in chips, and not just pocket change, either. 
So just think what it must be like for her now. It’s like her 
life was over before it ever got started. Everyone yelling 
and making a fuss over her and then, all of a sudden, 
nothing. I've never seen a kid star yet pull out of it 
without some kind of scar to show for it. And its twice as 
bad for Janie. Here you are—her kid sister—a bigger star 
than she ever was. How do you think she feels, tagging 
along in your shade all the time? She knows damn well the 
only reason she works is because of that clause in your 
contract. Hell, the whole world knows it! Honey, think 
how it’s twisting her up inside. I don’t care what kind of 
good intentions you’ve got, you ‘aren’t doing her any 
Kindness. Now, look—take my advice, let’s get rid of that 
clause. The front office is willing to buy her off with a 
good piece of change—I know that for a fact—and the 
publicity boys will make it look right. Come on—before 
she cracks up completely and does you some real damage— 
let her off the hook, huh? ... 

But she had refused Marty’s advice. She had promised 
Jane, she told him, and she wasn’t going to go back on her 
word. And now, suddenly, thirty years later, his words 
were as distinct in her mind as the day he said them. 
Because of the old movies, of course, and the fan letters. 
Another confirmation that she was right: she and Jane 
needed to leave the old house and all its lingering, unhappy 
memories as soon as possible. . . . 

“Your sister is not a well woman, Miss Blanche.” 

Again Blanche forced herself to look up into Mrs. Stitt’s 
anxious face. 

“Miss Blanche, somebody’s got to tell you straight out, 
and I guess it’s got to be me. Your sister needs—well, she 
needs some kind of—attention. And I don’t care if you 
fire me for saying it, I don’t! It’s for your own good. 
When she gets into these—sulks—of hers, I just don’t 
know how you stand it. She gives me the shivers. Maybe, 
being close to her all the time, you just don’t notice like 
anyone else would. But just in the time I’ve been here it’s 
plain that she’s a lot worse. .. .” 

Blanche looked up sharply. “Worse? How do you mean, 
Edna?” 
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Mrs. Stitt touched the pocket of her apron. “This sort 
of thing. And the way she acts generally—like a little, 
spoiled kid sometimes. And how she tries to stop me from 
doing the things you tell me so she can make me do 
something else. It’s hard to say exactly but—but it’s get- 
ting—worse. I don’t mind telling you, now the subject’s 
open—I’d have quit this job flat a long time ago except 
for you. She’s just too hard to get on with—with the 
drinking and all that. . . .” 

Blanche pulled herself forward in her chair, feeling an 
urgent need—a compulsion, really—to say something in 
Jane’s defense. “Edna, I’m sure it isn’t anything—serious. 
I think I understand Jane. She’s always been moody, and 
she’s been under a strain latel 44 

“Maybe so,” Mrs. Stitt broke in, “but I still say you’d 
be smart to have her see your doctor. Oh, I know it’s a 
hard thing for you to see. Shut up here in this house all 
the time, you’ve got no way to make a comparison—but 
lately, Miss Blanche—well, I just worry about you. . . .” 

“Oh, Edna!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean she’s really—off—or anything like 
that—I’m not saying that—but she does get—well, irre- 
sponsible. This thing this morning—it’s not so important 
just by itself but—well, I get to thinking about what could 
happen to you alonc in this house with her somctimes— 
especially when she gets to drinking—and I lay awake at 
night. I do, for a fact!” 

Blanche looked up at Mrs. Stitt in helpless desperation. 
She dared not let the woman go on like this. Perhaps it 
was true; perhaps, just as you developed a tolerance for 
pain through long familiarity, you could also develop a 
tolerance for eccentricity. But Jane was her own sister, the 
only person she had, really, in the whole world. She 
refused to believe that Jane’s spells were beginning to be 
dangerous. For one thing they weren’t really so very 
frequent; Blanche had come to accept them as a kind of 
infirmity that she must put up with just as Jane put up 
with her invalidism. Of the two of them, Jane had gotten 
all the worst of it; imprisoned all these years with a 
helpless, cheerless cripple performing the duties, really, of 
a servant. It was only natural that it should be too much 
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for her sometimes and that she should rebel. If I had only 
listened to Marty thirty years ago, Blanche cried within 
herself; If I didn’t know in my own heart that it’s really 
all my own fault ... She gazed up at Mrs. Stitt, tubbing 
one hand in agitation across the back of the other. 

“You must be exaggerating,” she said with an abrupt- 

hess she didn’t intend. “There’s nothing for you to worry 
about.” 

Instantly sensitive to her tone, Mrs. Stitt fushed a deep 
crimson and looked down awkwardly at her hands. 
“You're right, Miss Blanche,” she said, “it’s none of my 
business. I guess I just ought to learn to keep my big 
mouth shut.” 

Blanche reached out in quick distress. “Oh, Edna—nol I 
appreciate your concern. I honestly do, more than you 
know, but ” Sensing, she thought, some subtle shifting 
of the shadows out in the hall, she broke off. After a 
moment's hesitation, she returned her gaze to Mrs. Stitt. 
“Where’s Jane?” 

“Downstairs.” Mrs. Stitt spoke absently, still absorbed 
in her own embarrassment. “Miss Blanche, I apologize. I 
shouldn’t have butted in like this. I knew I shouldn’t when 
I started in, but—well, if you’ll just try to forget it...” 

“Oh, please, Edna, I don’t want to worry about it. You 
hayen’t done anything wrong.” She felt a strong anxicty to 
have the woman Icave the room and be away from her. 
“You really haven’t.” 

“Anyhow, I thought you’d want the letters—I thought 
you'd be glad to have them.” 

“Oh, I am! But I’m sure it was just a mistake, Jane’s 
throwing them out. I’m sure of it.” 

Nodding, Mrs. Stitt edged toward the door. “Well,” she 
said uneasily, “if I’m ever going to get finished up, I’d 
better get back downstairs.” At the doorway she hesitated, 
turned back. “Oh, yes, I guess I’d better tell you now. I 
can’t come but in the morning next Friday. I have to go 
downtown about jury duty. They’ll let me off all right, 
because I have to make my own living. But I have to go 
down when they say just the same.” 

Blanche smiled. “Of course, Edna.” 

“But I can come on Monday morning, too—just for the 
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morning—if that’s all right with you? That ought to be 
some help...” : 


“That'll be fine,” Blanche said hastily. “Thank you for 
telling me.” 

For a long moment after Mrs. Stitt had gone Blanche 
sat in brooding silence, her previous mood of well-being 
completely gone. She started to turn back to the window, 
but stopped, thinking she detected, a second time, some 
slight movement out in the hall. And then, remembering 
the letters, she gathered them up from her lap and slipped 
them into her pockct. 

Leaving her hand against the Icttcrs for comfort, she 
tried to calm herself. Mven so, she heard a distant voice 
screaming faintly against some obscure inner ear. 

I got the talent! it cried. Even if nobody cared .. . 
And I’ve still got it! 
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CHAPTER THREE 


“T’m sorry,” the voice on the telephone said. “Mr. Hanley 
is talking to a client right now. May I take a message?” 

“Well, no—cxcept that I called—Blanche Hudson. My 
number——” 

“Oh, Miss Hudson—f it’s anything urgent, I know Mr. 
Hanley will want me to call him.” 

“Oh, no. No, it’s nothing urgent at all. But I would like 
to talk to him when he’s free.” 

“Surely, Miss Hudson. I’ll have him call you back. 
Probably within a half an hour. Is that all right?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” Blanche said. And then she paused. 
“Oh—well, you might just tell him I’ve decided to sell the 
house. That should surprise him. Tell him I’m ready to sell 
to the first buyer.” 

The voice on the phone took on a slightly puzzled tone. 
“All right, I'll tell him. And I’ll have him call you.” 

Blanche said good-bye and then, just as she was going 
to hang up, hesitated, listening. Though the secretary had 
already hung up, there was still a sound of contact on the 
line, a faint, whispered breathing. It continued for a mo- 
ment or two and then, with a faint click, disappeared. 

With a frown of concern Blanche lifted the phone from 
her lap and placed in on the desk. She had purposely 
brought it into her room from the hallway so that Jane 
wouldn’t overhear her from downstairs. There was no 
really good reason for this, she supposed, or none at least 
of which she was consciously aware. It just seemed better 
to discuss the matter of selling the house privately with 
Bert before mentioning it to Jane. There was time enough 
to tell Jane when she was sure of what actually could be 
done. Then, too, there was no telling; with Jane in her 
present statc, the idca of moving might upset her all the 
more, 
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There was no sense, either, in being annoyed with Jane 
for eavesdropping; even confronted with it she would only 
deny it and then do it again at the very first opportunity. 
But it was annoying, knowing that from now on all her 
telephone conversations would be monitored from down- 
Stairs. Also she wondered—and with a faint fecling of 
apprchcnsion—what Janc’s reaction to sclling the house 
might actually be, now that she knew. ‘Turning her chair 
to face the window, Blanche. Ict her eyes trace the intri- 
cate pattern of the grillwork against the sharp blue of the 
sky. Circles within circles, strong straight lines swerving 
off suddenly, tapering away into nothing. Like life itself. 
Like reason and unreason. ... Blanche cast the thought 
from her, pulling her gaze quickly back into the room. 

She looked back at the phone, suddenly certain in her 
own mind that Jane, having come upon the information 
about selling the house as she had, would surely oppose 
the idea. From experience Blanche knew that anything 
originating with her at the moment was sure to meet with 
Jane’s automatic disapproval. And anything that Blanche 
had planned in secret—well, there were bound to be 
repercussions from that! 

Blanche curled her hands tightly around the arms of her 
chair. She had made up her mind; she was determined. 
She only had to think of some way to allay Jane’s opposi- 
tion before it began. If she could just make Jane believe 
that she herself opposed the plan. If she could make her 
think that Bert was forcing a sale against her own objec- 
tion . . . for financial reasons ... 

She nodded to herself, certain she had found the right 
way to win Jane over. Once Jane believed Blanche was 
against selling the house, she would support the idea. At 
least she wouldn’t bother to make a fuss about it. Blanche 
looked across to the push button fixed to the side of the 
bedside table. Frowning, she started in that direction. And 
then, abruptly, she stopped and turned her head toward 
the open doorway: 


“Oh, the postman, he won’t mind, 
Cause Mama says that heaven's near. 
Tho’ you've left us both behind, 
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I am writing, Daddy, dear. 
T lo-v-e you!” 


As the song echoed with distant and terrible sweetness 
up the stairway and into the toom, Blanche remained 
perfectly still, listening. Eyes closed, she simply sat there, 
as if transfixed, and then a slight shudder passed through 
her wasted body. 


She stood in the center of the room, a squat pudding of 
a woman in a soiled cotton house dress patterned with 
faded lilacs and daffodils. On her feet she wore flat-heeled 
sandals of red patent leather and bobby socks of pale 
pink. Above the rolled tops of the socks the whitish flesh 
of her age-thickened legs was heavily scored with broken 
blue veins. In the dyed, cherry-red ringlets of her hair was 
an enormous satin bow of such a vivid blue that even 
there in the dimness it seemed to generate a radiance all 
its own. Posing her hands close to her face, almost in an 
attitude of prayer, she assumed an expression of mawkish 
sweetness, 

“Now, when I’m very good,” she recited, “An’ I do jus’ 
as I’m told...” 

Across the room, her reflection, captured with merciful 
softness in the wall-length mirror, postured just as sweetly 
and mouthed the words back at her: 

“I’m Mama’s li’] angel, Pa says I’m good as gold.” 

The room, when it was built, had been intended as a 
rehearsal room for Blanche, a room in which she could 
Practice the scenes, the songs and dances she would be 
required to perform in her pictures. Blanche had been 
intent upon her career; the room had been her own idea. 

After Blanche’s accident, the room had, of course, lost 
its reason for being and as a consequence had remained, 
through the years, almost totally untouched. The hard- 
wood floor had never been carpeted, the baby grand piano 
remained angled carefully into the corner next to the 
windows where the keyboard would catch the light. The 
iron sconces on the walls still contained, at the ends of 
short mock candles, orange-tinted bulbs shaped to resem- 
ble fat, pointed flames. The mirrored wall, through the 
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years, had reflected little but dim emptiness and silently 
settling dust. 

Jane, however, had found a use of her own for the 
room. Here it was that she came at intervals to seck the 
lost moments of her childhood and to escape the harsh 
disillusionment of the gathering years. Often at twilight 
she came into the room to sit, not on the piano bench 
which was the only seat in the room, but on the floor. 
Narrowing her eyes to abet the deception of the lowering 
light, she would gaze deeply and steadily into the mirror 
across the room until she had summoned from its false 
depths that fragment of the past which she sought. Most 
often, as she sat there, the mirror was transformed slowly 
into the ocean, and the floor upon which she sat, cross- 
legged, as a child would sit playing a child’s game, was the 
beach. Suddenly, then it was summer. It was vacation 
time. There was the sound of the rolling surf. And her 
father was nearby. 

Don’t stay in the sun too long, sweetheart! We can't 
have the star of the family down with sunburn! 

Ile called out to her from the porch of the cottage, his 
face anxious, as always for her safety and well-being. 

Don’t go out too far, Janie! A big wave might come up 
and carry you off! 

That was her favorite daydream, the one about the 
beach and the ocean. Sometimes she could sit there on the 
floor for a solid hour, just listening to the breaking of the 
waves and the sound of her father’s voice. Lately, though, 
she found herself more forcefully drawn to another part 
of the past. She had brought out all the old scrapbooks, 
full of her pictures and clippings, and the music and 
recitations that she had performed on the stage. 

“But when I’m very bad...” 

Suddenly remembering the line that had escaped her, 
she placed her hands flatly on her hips, spread her feet 
wide apart to achieve a stance of aggressive tomboy 
belligerence. Her voice was lowered to a strained and 
unconvincing bass. 

_“An’ I answer back and sass . . .” 

Her sagging, child’s face took on an expression of 
frowning, contracted evil. She wagged her head back and 
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forth in a show of pert definance, and the twin wattlcs of 
her jowls loosely echoed the absurd motion, as did the 
preposterous bow nested in her garish curls. 

“Then Ma says I’m a devil . . .” 

Holding out one blunt, pointing finger, she shook it in a 
demonstration of a child’s impression of stern parental 
remaqnstrance, 

“Pa says I’ve got my brass . . 2” 

Dropping her hands and folding them before her in a 
gesture of angelic composure, she took a precise step 
forward, as to a row of footlights, and addressed her 
mirrored self with a look of round-eyed enquiry. 

“Now I wish you’d please to tell me, Since I’m much 
too young to know...” 

The sound of a buzzer gritted into the room from the 
direction of the hallway outside, and she broke off. She 
frowned, and in the mirror her reflected self frowned 
back. Making no further move, she remained perfectly 
still where she was, listening. There followed a prolonged 
interval of silence and then, like the sound of some angry 
and determined insect, the buzzer sounded again. At that, 
she whirled about. Yanking the ribbon from her hair, 
scowling, she hurled it across the room where it struck the 
curved side of the piano and dropped to the floor. 

Crossing to the door, she hurled it open and glared out 
into the dim enclosure of the hallway. To her right, in the 
direction of the kitchen, the buzzer sounded again. After a 
brief pause, she turned back into the room, crossed swiftly 
to the piano, lifted the protective lid on the keyboard. 
Quite deliberately and with all the petulant force she could 
muster she slammed it closed again. The resultant sound, a 
discordant crash, radiated noisomely out into the hallway 
and beyond into the other parts of the house. 

Jane turned her gaze upward, listening as the discord 
fell away into silence. The buzzer did not sound again. 
Looking back into the mirror, tilting her head into an 
attitude of arch coquetry, she affected a smile of vapid 
prettiness. Then, with a brief bobbing curtsy, she let the 
smile drop quickly away. Turning, she left the room, 
entered the hallway and moved in the direction of the 
kitchen. As she did so, her eyes again lifted toward the 
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ceiling in the direction of Blanche’s room, catching the 
light, it seemed, with a kind of hard brightness. 

A few minutes later, when she re-entered the hallway, 
she was carrying a large lacquered lunch tray covered 
with a spotless white napkin. Moving briskly past the door 
to the rehearsal room, she entered the living room, a 
large, long room with a high vaulted ceiling and faced 
along the west wall with a stairway leading up to a shallow 
hanging gallery. Opposite the stairway was a tall, ornate 
fireplace of pink Italian marble. The front wall of the 
toom was punctuated closely with tall French windows 
arched at the top, and at one end by the front door, a 
heavy, intricately paneled slab of dark mahogany. 
Through the windows could be seen a narrow concrete 
terrace with a marble balustrade from the center of which 
a set of steep steps descended to the innermost curve of a 
circular drive. 

The room was furnished with a conglomerate mixture 
of colors and styles. Before the fireplace stood an enor- 
mous, gaping divan of faded green velvet, the front sur- 
faces of the arms decorated with rectangles of elaborately 
carved wood. Adjacent to this was a matching chair, and 
between the two crouched a coffee table of gleaming 
blond wood. Against the inncr wall of the stairway stood a 
heavy, carved library table, and next to that a matching 
chair with a leather seat. Breaking the tall opening of one 
of the French windows was a television set, of white 
plastic smaller than the one in Blanche’s room. The drapes, 
bunched thickly between the windows, were of a gaudy 
tose-splashed fabric which was painfully at war with the 
tug, a large, intricately patterned oblong of rich Oriental 
reds and blues. From within the boundaries of a gleaming 
silver frame on the mantel, the blonde girl with the lovely 
sooty eyes smiled down upon the scene with an expression 
of fixed emptiness. 

Making her way across the room, Jane started up the 
stairs, propelling her stocky body upward with separate, 
angry, forward thrusts. Now the great, glamorous movie 
Star wanted her lunch—the great star of the silver screen 
who thought that just because her silly old pictures were 
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showing on television she could start shoving people 
around again. ... 


At the sound of Jane’s footsteps on the stairs, Blanche 
turned her chair quickly toward the open doorway. She 
would have to be very careful. She would have to consider 
everything she said very carefully. Once Jane was allowed 
to take a position on the matter of selling the house, there 
would be no budging her. She had always been stubborn 
in her notions, absolutely unmovable. Blanche’s hand 
gtipped the arm of her chair as Jane neared the doorway. 

With no glance in Blanche’s direction, Jane carried the 
tray into the room and put it down on the desk with a 
deliberate abruptness, so as to produce a small angry 
clattering of china and silver. Immediately, she turned and 
started out again, but Blanche, moving forward, held out 
a hand to detain her. 

“Jane ...” Even to herself her voice sounded thin and 
unnatural. “Jane, I wasn’t ringing for lunch—thank you 
for bringing it—but there’s something I want to—to dis- 
cuss with you.” 

At the doorway Jane turned and looked back, her eyes 
dull now and unrevealing. For a moment Blanche could 
only stare at her, at the dumpy, defeated figure in the 
shapeless dress, at the preposterous dyed hair with its hard 
reddish sheen, and at the childish face seamed with age 
and bitterness. Seeing all this—compelled somehow at this 
moment to see it—Blanche was filled with a curious mix- 
ture of fear and pity. She turned her gaze downward to 
her hands. 

“Jane, I’m afraid I’ve had some bad news. There have 
been certain reverses lately—financial reverses, you under- 
stand, and—according to Bert Hanley we're going to have 
to give up this house. I’ve already. ”” She paused, aware 
of a subtle quickening in Jane’s attitude. “I should have 
told you sooner, I know that, but Bert kept thinking that 
things might change and——” 

“When did you talk to Bert Hanley?” 

Startled, Blanche glanced up to find the dark eyes full 
upon her, level, alive, waiting, and she felt a sudden 
breathlessness. 
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“Why—it was last weck, it scems to me... .” 


Jane, staring at her unblinkingly, just perceptibly shook 
her head, “Bert Hanley didn’t call here last week. And you 
didn’t call him. I know.” 

“I—well, no, we didn’t talk on the phone,” Blanche 
fumbled. “He wrote me a letter, actually. But that doesn’t 
make any difference. . 

Again Jane shook her head. “Ie didn’t write ¢ any letter, 
either. There hasn’t been a Ietter from his office since——” 

“Yes, Jane, yes, there was!” 

“I bring in the mail,” Jane said with maddening even- 
ness, “‘I guess I’d know.” 

Blanche’s face, by now, was hot with embarrassment. 
She moistened her lips nervously. “Then it must have 
come sometime before. He sent it with our allowance 
check.” 

“That was nearly a month ago. This month’s check is 
almost due. Why. eed 

“Jane,” Blanche broke in desperately, “it doesn’t matter 
when or how I heard from Bert. That’s not what we’re 
talking about. The point is .. .” 

Before Jane’s merciless gaze, her voice fell weakly away 
into silence. A faint smile, it seemed, tugged at the corners 
of Jane’s mouth like a fleeting shadow. 

“You're lying,” she said calmly, flatly. “You're just a 
liar, Blanche.” 

Blanche started forward in her chair, but then the 
telephone shrilled and she looked around in a quick, 
convulsive movement toward the desk. ‘he sound came so 
suddenly and so shockingly that she was unable even to 
get her chair into motion before Jane came back into the 
room and snatched up the telephone. 

“Janel” 

Undeterred, Jane carried the phone from the room out 
into the hallway. With the briefest backward glance, she 
picked up the receiver. “Hello?” she enquired. 

Too astonished to make any further protest Blanche 
listened in numb helplessness. 

“Oh? ... No. ... No, she’s not here right now. ... Oh, 
no, that’s not so at all, ... Well, she’s mistaken; she isn’t 
interested at all. ... Oh, yes, I’m sure ... Of course I am, 
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-.. Well, then she’s changed her mind, so you can just 
forget it. ... Oh, yes, I will if you want me to. ... Oh, 
I'm sure all right, I’m positive. ... Yes. ... Yes, I will. 
-++ All right, if you want—but ... Yes. ... All right, 
then. .. Goodbye.” 

Replacing the receiver, she put the instrument back on 
the stand from which Blanche had first taken it. Turning, 
she started toward the gallery and the stairs. 

“Janel” 

As Blanche moved her chair forward, Jane reappeared 
in the doorway, her eyes enormous with innocent enquiry. 

“That was Bert on the phone, wasn’t it?” 

For a long moment Jane simply stood there. Then, 
finally, she shook her head. “It was one of those women 
who advertise on the phone. Something about having the 
furniture reupholstered. I said you weren’t interested.” 

“But you said I had changed my mind. Jane, I know 
you’re no E 

“She said you were on their interested list,” Jane ex- 
plained blandly, “but of course she was lying.” Again the 
faintest shadow of a smile touched the corners of her 
mouth. “If I were you, I wouldn’t wear myself out talking 
to people on the phone.” 

jatie. see" 

“Any other calls—I’ll take them downstairs—so you 
won't have to talk to anyone.” 

“Jane, please .. .” 

But Jane had already moved off into the dimness, and 
Blanche knew she would not turn back. 

Rolling her chair to the doorway, she sat looking out at 
the phone. It was Bert who had called. There wasn’t the 
least bit of doubt in her mind about that. And there 
wasn’t any doubt, either, that Jane had warned her not to 
try to call Bert back. But suppose she defied her and 
called anyway? What would Jane do? Blanche’s gaze fell 
briefly to her withered legs and then moved away again. 
The silence there in the old house seemed almost to 
congeal and contract around her. With a feeling of sudden 
panic, she turned back into her room. 

She spent a long moment reasoning with herself, scold- 
ing herself back into a state of calmness. How silly to be 
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upset by Jane’s shenanigans. At this late date! Nothing so 
terrible had happened. Jane had always been like this, 
always trying to worry her and frighten her. When they 
were little girls, Jane had repeatedly taken her toys from 
her and withheld them—just as she had taken the phone 
from her now by threat. 

She was simply allowing hersclf to get into a nervous 
state over nothing. And she knew what she must do—she 
would wait for a bit and then, when she was fully com- 
posed and sure of herself, she would call Bert and tell him 
what had happened. And Jane—well, let her do her worst. 

She turned her chair toward the window, stopping it in 
mid-turn as her eye was caught by the sight of the lunch 
tray on the desk. Lunch. Yes, that was a good idea. First, 
she would have her lunch. She would eat slowly and 
calmly and get herself completely under control. She 
would relax as she ate and forget all about the incident 
with the phone—and her abortive attempt to “explain” to 
Jane about selling the house. And afterward, allowing the 
proper interval for digestion, she would go straight to the 
phone and call. 

In a mood of self-congratulation she moved her chair 
toward the desk. She was being very sensible, keeping her 
emotions admirably in check. And the more she thought 
of it, too, the more she began to sce that this morning’s 
upset was at least partly due to yesterday’s discussion with 
Mrs. Stitt. Well, she would just let that be a lesson to her. 
Henceforth, she would turn a deaf ear to the alarms of 
others; she would refuse absolutely to give audience to 
tales out of school. 

With the beginning of a smile on her lips, Blanche 
teached out to the tray, picked up the cloth and pulled it 
away. Instantly the smile fell from her face, and her hand 
froze in mid-air. Her eyes stared from a face white with 
shock. She darted a hand to her mouth, to stifle the 
scream that was already rising in her throat. 

It seemed ages that she sat there staring at the dreadful 
thing on the plate, at the bird stiff with death that lay 
there before her, returning her gaze of horror from empty 
eye sockets. It had been a small bird, a sparrow or robin 
and it had lain so long in death that it had gone even 
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beyond the state of putrefaction. All that remained, really, 
were a few matted feathers, some of the thin parchment- 
like skin and the delicate white bones. This, with macabre 
deliberation, had been placed at the center of a carefully 
arranged ring of lettuce, and upon the back of the corpse 
had been obscenely spattered a thick dab of mayonnaise, 
Beside the plate, resting on a napkin bearing Blanche’s 
initials, were a precisely placed knife and fork. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The shadows of evening had begun to gather thickly 
around her, and on the carpet the patterned oblong of 
light from the window had started to lengthen and fade. 
The worst of her terror had passed now, but only the 
worst of it, only the cold, white sting of panic. She was 
still unable to hold her gaze for long away from the 
dreadful tray on the desk no matter how much the sight 
of it sickened her. 

Mercifully it was covered, though she had no recollec- 
tion of having replaced the cloth. The moment following 
the one in which she had first seen the horror on the tray 
had passed in a sick, tumultous blur. It was as if that 
small space of time had been completely lost to her; the 
next thing she remembered she was out in the hallway at 
the phone frantically dialing Dr. Shelby’s number. 

Instinct, perhaps, had prompted her to call the doctor, 
or she may have recalled Mrs. Stitt’s insistence that she 
consult the doctor about Jane. She had not stopped, 
though, to consider her motives. Dialing the number, she 
had pressed the receiver to her ear and breathlessly 
waited, 

Had she not been so nearly in a state of shock, she 
would have known instantly that something was wrong. As 
it was, fully half a minute passed before she realized that 
the phone was dead. 

At first she simply couldn’t believe it; it was impossible 
that the instrument should fail her just when she needed it 
so desperately. And then, with a new start of panic, she 
understood what had happened; Jane had taken the phone 
downstairs off the hook to prevent her calling out. At the 
same moment that this disquieting bit of knowledge came 
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into her mind, she became aware, as before, of the soft 
sound of breathing on the line, 

A moment passed, two. The breathing continued, mark- 
ing Jane’s listening presence there at the phone in the 
lower hallway. Blanche shook her head in frightened dis- 
belief. It was insane. As insane, nearly as—as making a 
salad of a dead bird. 

“Janel” she cried out suddenly. “Jance——!” 

The sound of her voice struck sharply against the 
silence there in the hallway, broke and shattered it. She 
fell back aghast at what she had done. Quickly, thrusting 
the receiver from her, she dropped it into its cradle and 
tumed away. She looked back into her room and it was 
then that she saw, with an audible sigh of relief, that she 
had covered the tray with the cloth. 

The afternoon had passed as an unreal, sunlit night- 
mare, and Blanche, shrinking from the crystalline bright- 
ness that poured in at the window, had cowered in the 
false safety of the shadows by her bed. Forced upon her 
wes the realization that Jane, having terrorized her, had 
also made her a helpless prisoner. 

But why? Blanche asked herself. For what possible 
purpose? That was the worst of it, not knowing what dark 
inspiration lay behind this strange program of terror. Did 
Jane mean only to frighten her? Was this her way to voice 
a protest against selling the house? Or was it meant as a 
warning? These questions, no matter how they repeated 
themselves over and over in her mind, remained unan- 
swered. 

Jane wouldn’t hurt her, wouldn’t do her physical vio- 
lence; Blanche felt certain of that. Jane would never do 
anything, surely, to increase’ the awful burden of guilt she 
had borne all these years since the accident. There was 
nothing, Blanche told herself, really to fear. 

There in the shadows, she kept a book in her lap so that 
she could pretend to be calmly reading if Jane should 
suddenly appear. Knowing full well that she hadn’t the 
courage yet to confront Jane openly and demand the 
meaning of this horror, she had decided that when Jane 
did come into the room, it would be best to pretend not to 
have lifted the cloth at all, not to have seen the odious 
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display bencath. If Jane should ask, she would simply say 
she hadn’t been hungry. Tomorrow when she was feeling 
more collected, she would insist that they discuss the 
matter fully and openly. 

Mercifully, through the afternoon Jane had not come 
near the room, or even upstairs to the second floor. There 
had been occasional sounds of movement from down 
below, but nothing in any way extraordinary or alarming. 
Now, however, with the coming of twilight, the sounds 
grew louder and more frequent. And then, almost exactly 
at the moment when the last faint traces of daylight faded 
from the room, Jane’s footsteps approached with sudden 
briskness through the lower hallway and across the living 
room to the stairs. 

Blanche reached out quickly to the bedside lamp and 
switched it on, commanding herself at the same time to be 
calm and composed. She watched shudderingly as the 
circle of light dashed itself out into the room, teaching, it 
seemed, with soft fingers for the desk and the repugnant 
tray. 

She could not guess what Jane’s attitude might be, what 
she might say or do. Taking up the book from her lap, she 
propped it firmly against the arm of her chair in an effort 
to hold it steady. 

When Jane came into the room, Blanche kept her eyes 
rigidly lowered to the book. Even so, she felt the panic 
tise again within her, suddenly, sharply. In an effort to 
hold it back, she told herself that she must not Iet hersclf 
be hysterical. There was nothing, really, to be frightened 
about. Nonetheless her hands tightened their hold upon 
the book, as if in an effort to brace her entire being 
against the assault of any word or gesture that might 
come from Jane’s direction. 

Jane, meanwhile, showed no inclination at all toward 
communicativeness. Carrying a new tray—Blanche’s din- 
ner tray this time—she crossed directly to the desk and 
put it down beside the one already there. 

At the comer of Blanche’s eye there appeared two 
monstrous mounds of white horror in the shadows beyond 
the reach of the light. And then, taking up the dreadful 
lunch tray, Jane, still without a glance in Blanche’s direc- 
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tion, turned and made her way out of the room. Not until 
her footsteps had faded off down the stairs did Blanche let 
the book fall from her trembling hands back into her lap. 

The white-shrouded tray loomed sharply out of the 
dimness, seeming to swell in size and grow enormous. She 
closed her eyes against the sight, but it was still there 
before her in the darkness of her mind. And then she 
paused, sniffing the air around her. Was there an odor? Of 
warm food? Of roasted meat? She opened her eyes and 
sniffed again. This time Jane had brought her a proper 
meal. She started hesitantly forward, but stopped again, 
abruptly, as the odor suddenly soured in her nostrils and 
became the stink of death and decaying flesh. She leaned 
forward and lowered her head into her hands, fearful that 
she was going to be sick. 

And then, slowly, it came to her—the reason why Jane * 
was doing this to her. She meant to kill her, to starve her 
to death! She intended to create in Blanche so strong a 
terror of what she would find on the trays at mealtime 
that she would not dare to go near them. Blanche was 
certain of it; it was exactly the sort of diabolical scheme 
that would appeal to Jane. In time she would be able to 
bring perfectly good meals into the room, just as before, 
and be assured that Blanche would refuse to eat them or 
even go near them. And in the end, when Blanche died of 
starvation in the midst of plenty, who would ever think to 
blame Jane? 

Blanche returned her gaze to the covered tray on the 
desk. She was not mistaken in this conjecture; she was 
positive she wasn’t. She and Jane were embarked upon a 
weird and deadly kind of guessing game. Each tray 
brought in from now on would contain either some mon- 
strous horror like the dead bird or a perfectly good meal. 
It was up to Blanche to try to guess which was which. Her 
eyes fixed upon the tray. Blanche reached out to the 
wheel of her chair and began again to move forward. At 
least she knew now the kind of madness she was up 
against. That helped. 

Within three feet of the desk she stopped. Leaning 
forward, she studied the confirmation of the white cloth 
over the tray, trying to determine what lay beneath it. The 
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highest protuberance was surely a glass, a tumbler, but 
there was no clue to anything else. The odor now was 
much stronger, but it still alternated in her mind and upon 
her senses, first as the smell of roasted meat and then as 
the stench of moldering decay. 

Forcing herself closer, she leaned forward and reached 
out her hand. But then she pulled it back sharply, thinking 
she had seen a movement, a faint, flickering alteration in 
the white folds of the cloth. She told herself, it was only a 
trick of the light, the shadow of her moving hand. But her 
imagination had already begun to conjure up new horrors, 
things much worse than the dead bird at lunchtime. It 
insisted that the tray contained something alive—a live 
rat, writhing and kicking in a trap! Returning her hand to 
the wheel of her chair, she began to back away again 
toward the shadows. 

For a moment she sat, breathless, watching the tray for 
further signs of movement, but there were none. 

Of course not, she scolded herself, angry with herself 
now for being a frightened, weak-willed fool, what non- 
sense! There’s nothing alive under that cloth. Fool! You've 
simply worked yourself into another state of blind panic. 

Very deliberately she took a long, deep breath and let it 
out again. Yes, she had been giving way to panic, and 
quite long enough, too. One brooding eccentric in the 
house was enough. She made herself face around to the 
tray again, made herself look at it steadily. 

There was the possibility that she was right about Jane’s 
plan to starve her through terror. But only the possibility. 
It could just as easily be that Jane was only behaving in 
accordance with some distorted, childish impulse that had 
no precise meaning at all. In either case the thing to do 
was simply to refuse to be terrified, to return to the tray 
and remove the cloth and determine once and for all 
whether it contained her dinner or another horror. Even if 
it should turn out to be the worst of the things she feared, 
the shock could not possibly be as great as it had been the 
first time. Now she was forewarned. 

Steeling herself, she moved back again toward the desk. 
She had not covered more than half the distance, howev- 
er, when she stopped. She sat for a moment staring 
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straight ahead and then all at once she collapsed forward 
and buried her face in her hands. She couldn’t do it. 
Suddenly she knew it. She simply hadn’t the courage; Jane 
had won. Convulsively, helplessly she began to sob. 


The first light of dawn, coming into the room by deflec- 
tion, had been gray and oppressive, and Blanche, still 
huddled, as she had been through the night, in her wheel 
chair, had been fearful that the day would not be fine. 
Poor weather would spoil everything. 

Since the dawn, however, she had dozed, and now, with 
the passing of more than three hours, there had been a 
sufficient gathering of warmth and brightness to reassure 
her. Turning, she looked back toward the door into the 
hallway. It was still closed. And the tray on the desk was 
still there. Jane, then, had not come into the room while 
she was asleep. She looked back toward the clock on the 
bedstand. It was nearing nine o’clock, now, the hour 
when Mrs. Bates usually made the first of her two daily 
Visits to the garden. 

Moving her chair as close as possible to the window, 
she set the brake. That done, she gripped the arms of the 
chair and started to pull herself up and forward. Bracing 
herself with her right leg, the one that still contained some 
slight glimmering of life, she managed, slowly, to raise 
herself just up a bit and out of the chair. Craning to see, 
she peered down into the garden below. It was deserted. 
The house, at the far end of the garden was still closed; 
the blinds were still drawn’ on the French doors. With a 
faint sigh of impatience, Blanche let herself back into her 
chair. 

The fear and panic which had kept her awake through 
most of the night had begun to be dimmed with the 
coming of the small, still hours of the morning. Exhaus- 
tion notwithstanding, as the grip of fear had begun to 
relax its hold upon her mind and body, she had begun to 
think and reason more clearly. She had seen that even 
without the telephone there was still a way to summon 
assistance. 

No sooner had the idea come to her than she had 
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gotten a pad of note paper and a pencil and gone to 
work, 

Mrs. Bates (she had written in a wide, agitated scrawl) 
This is from your neighbor, Blanche Hudson. I am forced 
to ask your help in a very serious matter. For reasons I 
cannot explain in this note, I am not able to use my 
telephone. As I nced desperately to reach my doctor, I am 
asking you to call him for me. His name is Dr. Warren 
Shelby, and his office number is OL 6-5541. Please ask 
him to come here to my home to see me as quickly as 
possible. Tell him not to call beforehand but just to come. 
Please do this for me. It is a matter of life and death. 

She had signed the note with her initials and then added 
a postscript: Please do not, under any circumstances, 
disturb my sister about this matter. 

When she had finished it, she had folded it over careful- 
ly and put it in the right-hand pockct of her robe, where it 
would be handy when she necded it. Almost immediately 
afterward, with the rclicf of having put into progress a 
plan that she was confident would work, she finally dozed 
off. 

And then she dreamed. 

In her dream she had been a little girl again, five or six 
years old, and she had been walking with her mother 
along a deserted stretch of beach in the late afternoon. As 
they walked, the waves reached toward them from across 
the sloping sand, rolling up and up, falling, crashing, 
growing darker as the minutes passed, with approaching 
dusk. A soft mist had risen from the water and was 
beginning to drift up toward the row of small wooden 
summer cottages on the rise. Little Blanche clung tightly 
to her mother’s hand, for the way ahead was blurred by 
her own tears. 

Actually it had been a fragment from the past, less 
dreamed than remembered, for once long ago it had been 
a part of something that had really happencd. 

It had all begun carlier that afternoon, out on the porch 
where Jane and her father were practicing. 

The daily practice period was religiously maintained in 
order to keep Jane “‘in shape,” even during her month of 
holiday, and to prepare new material for the fall book- 
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ings. It took place between the hours of two and four and 
was held out on the porch, according to their father’s 
explanation, so that Jane might take full advantage of the 
healthful salt air. If, at the same time, a large number of 
onlookers was attracted from the ranks of the casual 
visitors on the beach, and from the tenants of the adjacent 
cottages, ncither he nor Jane seemed especially to mind. 

During these sessions, Blanche, chubby and tanned in 
her sagging bluc-and-white-striped bathing suit, was per- 
mitted to attend, but only as one of the spectators. Her 
designated place was at the side of the porch, far to the 
right and close behind her father’s chair from which he 
provided Jane’s musical accompaniment on a magnificent 
five-string banjo. It was firmly understood that Jane’s 
work period was to be regarded always with respect and 
solemn sobriety; Blanche was suffered to remain and 
watch only on the strict admonition that she was to be 
absolutely silent. It was also understood that any interfer- 
ence would result in instantaneous banishment. 

For some time little Blanche had begun to find it 
increasingly difficult to stand by the terms of this agree- 
ment. Watching Jane perform her songs and dances before 
the rapt stares of her porchside audience, she felt within 
herself a burgeoning desire to share at least a tay of Jane’s 
bright spotlight. It had come into her bright young head 
that, if she just wanted to, she could sing and dance every 
bit as good as dumb old Jane—and probably a whole lot 
better. All you had to do was jump around a lot and wave 
your hands and make faces. And anyone could do that. 
The hand of temptation, at first, merely beckoned and 
then, when Blanche stil] resisted, it took her by the. scruff 
of the neck and thrust her helplessly forward. 

The ring of the banjo loud in her ears, Blanche darted 
out suddenly from behind her father’s chair and joined 
Jane, forthwith, in the dance. Jumping violently up and 
down, she shook her head and waved her ams in an idiot 
frenzy of excitement, And then, breaking into a kind of 
mad jig, she suddenly embellished her performance with a 
series of cries that sounded, approximately, like Indian 
war whoops. 

It was a performance that demanded—and got—the 
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instantaneous and complete attention of all concerned, 
and though the banjo music came to an abrupt stop, 
Blanche’s dance did not. Spurred on to new heights by a 
toar of laughter from the onlookers, she lolled her tongue 
out of her mouth and shook her head so hard from side te 
side that for a moment it seemed in peril of flying loose 
from her neck. And then, in the next instant, retribution 
befell her; a hand struck her stingingly across the face, 
and another caught at her hair and pulled it so hard that 
she was thrown to the floor. Jane’s voice shrilled close to 
her ear. 

“Go away! You go away, you—go away, go away!” 

Then a larger, harder hand, her father’s, was around 
her arm, jerking her dizzily to her feet. 

“What do you think you're trying to do?” her father 
roared. ““What’s got into you?” 

Blanche looked up dazedly into his flushed and furious 
face, and for a moment she was assailed by a terrible 
feeling of sickness. At the same time she was aware of 
Jane standing close beside her, arms akimbo, breathing 
heavily with exertion and righteous indignation. 

“You can’t dance, you dirty little fatty! Who ever said 
you could!” 

And then her father led her swiftly across the porch 
and down the steps to the sand. “Now you just run along, 
Missy,” he said coldly, “and don’t come back until you're 
ready to behave yourself and leave poor Janie alone.” 

Blanche had stumbled away, around the corner of the 
house, out of sight of the tittering onlookers. At the rear 
of the house, she had taken shelter beneath the wooden 
steps leading down from the back porch, and there in 
their shade, hugging herself tight, she had wept. 

Nearly two hours Jater her mother found her and taking 
her hand, led her out along the dusk-dimmed beach. Out 
of sight of the cottage they stopped. Her mother, sitting 
down on a rock that jutted up out of the sand, drew her 
close. 

“You mustn’t mind, sweetheart,” her mother told her. 
“You must try to find some way not to. Your daddy didn’t 
really mean it, not the way it seemed, he didn’t. It’s just 
that he has to give Jane a lot of special attention that he 
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doesn’t give to you—or even to me—because of her work, 
We owe such a lot to Jane, you know, all of us. If it 
weren’t for her we wouldn’t have all the nice things we 
have. You wouldn’t have all your nice, pretty clothes. We 
wouldn’t be able to come here and live by the ocean in the 
summer. We'd miss—oh, so many nice things. Janie works 
very hard for us—and for you, too, dear.” Her mother 
lifted her chin gently with the tip of her finger and gazed 
deeply for a moment into her eyes. “But you’re the lucky 
one, sweetheart, you really and truly are, if you only knew 
it. You'll see one day. And when you do, you must remem- 
ber to be kinder to Jane and your father than they are to 
you now. Do you understand at all?” 

Not really understanding but anxious to please her 
mother, Blanche nodded. “Uh-huh,” she murmured, “I—I 
guess so... .” 

“I wish you did, my love; oh, I wish you really did.” 

In all the long years since, Blanche had not thought 
about that moment on the beach until now, and she 
wondered why it should suddenly have come into her 
mind with such clarity. Thinking back, she could even 
remember that her mother had been wearing a dress of 
pale blue voile, decorated with delicate ivory-colored em- 
broidery. Shaking her head with sad astonishment, Blanche 
freed herself of this reverie and looked around toward 
the door. She listened closely, but there was still no sound 
to indicate that Jane was up yet and about. 

Turning back to the window, she strained up again out 
of her chair. This time, thrusting herself sharply forward, 
she reached out, grasped the grillwork and pulled herself 
up until she was almost in a standing position. Peering 
down into the garden, she frowned with disappointment; it 
was still deserted. 

She felt a small flutter of anxiety; perhaps something 
had happened. Maybe Mrs. Bates had been taken ill 
during the night and was confined indoors, Or she might 
have been called away by some emergency. It was begin- 
ning to be so late now.... 

Her gaze flew out suddenly to the house at the end of 
the garden as one of the French doors swung open, and 
Mrs. Bates, as if making her appearance at just that 
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moment deliberately to point out to Blanche the foolish- 
ness of her overwrought conjecture, emerged placidly onto 
the lawn. Dressed as always in her smock and straw hat 
she paused, glanced down the length of the garden with 
evident satisfaction and then crossed to the faucet to turn 
it on. Blanche, pulling herself closer to the grill work, 
reached eagerly. into her pocket for the note. 

But then, thinking that she had perhaps heard a sound 
from somewhere out in the hallway, she pulled her hand 
quickly away again. She looked around toward the door 
and finding it still closed tumed back to the garden and 
Mrs. Bates. For a long moment she was perfectly still, her 
actions suspended in indecision. If she dropped the note 
out the window now, Mrs. Bates was still far cnough away 
that she might not notice. But if she waited to drop it, and 
Jane came into the room before she’d had the chance. ... 
Then the sound came again from the hallway, more cer- 
tainly this time, and her decision was made for her; letting 
go of the grillwork, she shoved herself back and dropped 
down into her chair. 

She had only just managed to get her chair away from 
the window and turned around when the door opened and 
Jane shuffled into view. 

Jane was wearing her usual morning costume, an old 
wrapper of quilted and badly soiled white satin. Her dyed 
hair was in the same state of wild disarray as it had been 
when she had first awakened and gotten out of bed, and 
on her feet she wore the red patent-leather sandals. Evi- 
dently she had been up and moving quietly about the 
house for some time, for as she entered, Blanche saw that 
she was carrying another covered tray. She paused for a 
moment just inside the door and glanced hastily about the 
room with eyes still so puffed with sleep they were barely 
more than slits. Blanche slipped her hand down to her 
pocket and held it protectively over the note to Mrs. 
Bates. 

Jane put the breakfast tray down on the desk and with 
no sign of any special interest took up the one from. the 
evening before and moved back toward the door. Just as 
she was starting from the room, however, she paused, 
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looked back at the tray she had just left and then down at 
the one she was carrying. 

Blanche could not tell whether Jane’s glance had moved 
in her direction or not; there had simply been a quick 
stirring of the slitted eyelids and no more. And then, as if 
in a mood of sudden decision, Jane crossed back to the 
tray on the desk, reached out to the cloth and pulled it 
aside. As she did so Blanche quickly averted her eyes. 

She remained quite still, even after Jane’s footsteps had 
faded away through the hallway and down the stairs. But 
then, knowing that she would have to sooner or later, she 
made herself turn and look in the direction of the desk. 

For a moment she could only stare. She had been so 

_ certain that she was to be confronted with a sight of 
sickening repugnance that it was several moments before 
her mind adjusted to the fact that what she was staring at 
was only her usual breakfast, a poached egg, orange juice, 
buttered toast and tea. 

From below the stairs came the familiar sounds of Jane 
going about the business of getting her own breakfast just 
as usual. 

Just as usual. The phrase leapt out at her from the bulk 
of her thoughts, presenting itself before her in sharp 
definition. Just as usual, Jane had brought her breakfast 
which, just as usual, was the same breakfast she had every 
day. And now, just as usual, Jane was downstairs fixing 
her own breakfast. In the face of so much “usualness,” the 
terror of the afternoon and night before seemed suddenly 
to pale. With a lagging glance toward the door, she 
reached into her pocket and took from it the note she had 
written in the dark, haunted reaches of the night: 

.-+ forced to ask your help ... a very serious matter 
+++ need desperately to reach my doctor ... as quickly as 
possible ... a matter of life and death ... Please ... 
please ... please... 

Her eyes skimmed the note, then turned back to the 
open window. After the sight of poor Jane, poor futile- 
looking Jane, in her dirty wrapper, with her messy hair 
and her swollen eyes, the note seemed wildly melodramat- 
ic. But still ... With an air of resolution she wheeled 
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herself back to the window, boosted herself up out of the. 
chair and reached for the grillwork. 

Down below Mrs. Bates had nearly reached the flower 
beds beneath the window. She approached them from the 
left, taking great care to give ample water to the hedge 
that fronted along the street. Blanche drew the note for- 
ward to the grille and waited. She had thought it out 
carefully; unless Mrs. Bates actually saw the note falling 
she might assume it was only a scrap of paper which had 
blown into the yard during the night and overlook it. She 
would have to wait, then, until the woman was fully 
turned in her direction. Holding herself upright, Blanche 
tried, as she waited, to project herself into Mrs. Bates’s 
mind; she tried to imagine the woman’s first reaction when 
she saw the note fluttering down from the window, what 
she would think when she picked it up and read it. 

Naturally she would be surprised. But then—after that 
first moment of surprise—would she think it was some 
sort of joke? Oh, no, no, she couldn’t do that! Not with a 
note that said someone needed a doctor. But would she be 
willing to take the responsibility of calling the doctor as 
the note asked? She might be one of those women too shy 
or too cautious to take a hand in the affairs of their 
neighbors. Actually Blanche knew nothing of Mrs. Bates; 
she had no clue at all to the sort of person she might be. 
Craning forward, she studied the figure down below more 
closely. Suppose she was the kind of woman who liked 
always to be at the center of the excitement, who might 
try to interfere personally instead of calling Dr. Shelby. 
Or—suppose she was a notoriety seeker and called the 
newspapers! 

The newspapers! Blanche drew back from the window 
as if from a threatened blow. Suppose her note did find its 
way to the newspapers and they printed it? Suddenly she 
saw it quite clearly, photographed and reproduced in the 
evening papers—along with a resumé no doubt, of her 
career, ending with the accident which had ended that 
career, They might even uncover some of the information 
about the accident that the studio had managed to sup- 
press, a few small details... . 

She let go of the grille and eased herself down into her 
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chair. She saw now that her plan with the note held 
dangers she had not considered; there could so easily be 
ugly consequences, consequences that she didn’t dare risk. 
But if she threw away this chance, there wouldn’t be 
another until Mrs. Stitt came on Friday. ... 

And then she remembered; Mrs. Stitt had altered her 
plans for the week; she had said she would be back on 
Monday moming. Tomorrow! The awful weight of her 
anxiety fcll suddenly away. How foolish to have forgotten; 
in her fright it had simply slipped her mind. But now that 
she had remembered it was all so simple; when Mrs. Stitt 
came tomorrow, she would promptly send her out to call 
Dr. Shelby from the nearest phone booth, and when he 
came ... What an absolute fool she had been to let 
herself get into such a state over nothing. Folding the note 
quickly, almost embarrassedly, she shoved it back into her 
pocket. 

Certainly, Mrs. Stitt had informed Jane, too, of her 
plans. So Jane could hardly be plotting anything so very 
sinister, knowing that the woman would be coming into 
the house the very next morning. Recalling her morbid 
fancies about Jane’s plans to starve and frighten her to 
death, Blanche felt a faint flush of chagrin. What a state 
she had been in! Since Jane had uncovered the breakfast 
tray to show her there was nothing wrong with it, it was 
evident that that hideous nonsense was at an end. 

At the thought of breakfast, Blanche looked back 
toward the desk, and at the sight of the food, she was 
suddenly famished. In a mood of happy relief, she turned 
her chair and started forward. 


As the day passed quietly and without incident, Blanche’s 
newly found optimism seemed justified. Jane spent most 
of her time downstairs. Promptly at one she appeared 
with Blanche’s lunch, uncovered the tray as she had at 
breakfast time, so that she could see that it contained 
only a fruit salad in gelatine and a few crackers. 

After lunch Blanche read a bit and then, to make up 
for the sleep she had lost during the night, napped. Shortly 
after four she awoke, greatly rested, and wheeled her 
chair to the window to see that Mrs. Bates, in accordance 
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with her accustomed schedule, had returned to her gar- 
den, Blanche’s hand sought the note in her pocket, but left 
it there undisturbed. 

At seven, when Jane brought her dinner tray up to her 
and left it on the desk without removing its cover, Blanche 
felt none of the previous day’s apprehension. With only a 
momentary twinge of doubt, she moved her chair over to 
the desk, reached out to the cloth and removed it. 

The food looked wonderful. There were two perfectly 
grilled chops, a small helping of mashed potatoes, carrots 
and peas, a small green salad and a slice of cherry pie. 
Eagerly Blanche picked up her fork and took up some of 
the potatoes. 

She had only just put the food into her mouth when 
with a sharp gasp she started forward. Letting her fork 
fall, unnoticed, to the floor, she reached quickly for her 
napkin. And then she stopped, staring down hard at her 
plate. 

She saw now what she had not seen before; the entire 


meal had been carefully sprinkled over with fine, white 
sand, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


At a quarter to nine the house was still silent; Jane had 
yet to awaken and emerge from her room. 

For Blanche the night had passed again in frightened 
and interminable sleeplessness. Again she had sat the night 
out in her chair, listening to the endless silence, her heart 
racing for fear of—she didn’t know what. And again she 
had watched the dawn come obliquely into the room 
through the window, creeping in past the grillwork with 
cold, gray stealth. Now, as the day began to Tipen, and a 
band of golden light appeared on the sill, Blanche waited 
with increased tenseness, praying fervently that Mrs. Stitt 
would come before Jane was up. 

It was just two minutes to nine when she finally heard a 
sound from downstairs and rolled her chair quickly over 
to the door. There was a slight scratching sound which, 
even from so great a distance, Blanche recognized as Mrs. 
Stitt’s key being fitted into the lock of the back door. 
After a moment the door opened then closed again. As 
Mrs. Stitt’s footsteps echoed through the kitchen, Blanche 
put her hand out to the doorjamb in an effort to keep 
from calling out. 

Again a door opened, this time the one to the down- 
stairs hallway closet, and Blanche could visualize Mrs. 
Stitt putting away her hat and coat, taking down her 
cleaning apron, slipping it on, tying it around her waist. 
Any moment now the woman would be on her way 
upstairs. In anticipation, Blanche wheeled her chair back 
into the room. The footsteps resumed, approached 
through the lower hallway, crossed the living room and 
started up the stairs. 

Entering the upper hallway, Mrs. Stitt came briskly 
forward. At the sight of Blanche sitting there in her chair, 
she stopped in the doorway in an attitude of surprise. 
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“Edna!” Blanche said. 

“You up already?” Mrs. Stitt asked. “With the house so 
quiet——” 

“Come in here,” Blanche said urgently, keeping her 
voice low. “Come in and close the door.” 

Mrs. Stitt started forward and then, catching sight of 
the unused bed, hesitated and looked back along the hall 
toward Jane’s room. “She up, too?” 

Blanche shook her head. “Edna, listen . . .” 

Mrs. Stitt, continuing to look down the hall, raised her 
hand in an abrupt gesture of warning. “Well, good mom- 
ing,” she said flatly. “I thought I heard you stirring around 
in there.” 

Blanche went slack in her chair, weak with disappoint- 
ment. Now she would have to wait; she would have to 
endure more of this dreadful anxiety. 

As Mrs. Stitt came into the room, Jane, tying the sash 
around her soiled wrapper, appeared, swollen-eyed, in the 
doorway behind her. Her slitted gaze went directly to the 
desk and the covered dinner tray. Without a word, she 
shuffled into the room, took up the tray and carried it 
hastily back in the direction of the door. 

Mrs. Stitt glanced around at Blanche. “What was it you 
wanted, Miss Blanche?” she asked. 

“Well,” Blanche fumbled, waiting for Jane to leave. 
Se: Le 

In the doorway Jane stopped and tumed, her gaze 
narrowed upon Mrs. Stitt. “You better come down and 
get breakfast,” she said. 

Mrs. Stitt’s face took on a faint flush of anger. “Just a 
minute,” she said. She turned back to Blanche. 

“It’s nothing important,” Blanche said resignedly. “You 
can take care of it when you bring my breakfast up.” 

“Okay,” Mrs. Stitt nodded. 

Turning to find Jane still there, she crossed swiftly to 
the door, moved out into the hallway and past Jane, 
pointedly refusing to relieve her of the tray or even to 
give any sign that she thought she ought to. Blanche was 
unable to hold back a sigh of defeat as Jane, casting a last 
fleeting glance in her direction, followed on down the hall 
out of sight. 
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_ Fifteen minutes later Blanche received her breakfast, 
but it was Jane who carried it up the stairs to her and not 
Mrs. Stitt. As on the previous morning, Jane put the tray 
down and removed the cover. It contained only the usual 
breakfast. 

Alone, Blanche forced herself to eat. Mrs. Stitt knew 
now that she wanted to talk to her; certainly she would 
teturn upstairs before she left the house. As the hours of 
the morning slipped past, however, and Mrs. Stitt still did: 
not come, Blanchic’s fecling of desperate uncertainty in- 
creased. Mrs. Stitt wouldn’t be back until Friday; if she 
didn’t get to talk to her this morning it would be nearly 
four days before the chance came again. 

Blanche closed her eyes, pressing back tears of fright 
and frustration. She had to get word out to Dr. Shelby 
today. She had to. She couldn’t stand any more of this. 
Whether there was any danger in it or not, she couldn’t 
bear the prospect of another day in this house alone with 
Jane. She glanced back at the clock on the stand and saw, 
with quickened alarm, that it was nearly eleven forty-five. 
Mrs. Stitt would be leaving in just fifteen minutes! 

Moving her chair to the doorway, she paused and listened. 
For a long moment there was nothing and then, faintly, 
there came a series of small sounds from the direction of 
the living room. Quietly, she moved her chair into the hall- 
way and then out onto the gallery. At the banister, peer- 
ing down into the living room, she issued a faint sigh of 
Telicf. 

“Edna!” she whispered. “Edna!” 

Mrs. Stitt, dusting the library table directly below, started 
slightly and then looked up. Stepping back quickly, she 
glanced off into the lower hallway. What she saw must 
have reassured her, for when Blanche motioned to her to 
come upstairs, she nodded and put down her cloth. 

Blanche waited for her to catch up with her at the door 
of her room. “Thank God!” she breathed. “I was so afraid 
you weren’t going to come upstairs again. . . .” 

“T’'ve been trying every way I knew. She’s been just 
determined to keep me from it.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“In the kitchen, I guess—or maybe out on the porch.” 
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As they entered the room, Blanche nodded back the 
way they had come. “Close the door,” she said urgently, 
“close it. . . .” Mrs. Stitt nodded with a look of sharp 
concern. Her hand had only just touched the edge of the 
door when, with startling shrilluess, the phone suddenly 
rang out in the hall. They exchanged quick glances. Mrs. 
Stitt moved hastily back into the hall. 

“Nol” Blanche cried. “No, don’t bother with it!” 

“But she'll know I’m up here for sure ...” Mrs. Stitt 
snatched up the receiver before it could ring again. 
“Hello?” she enquired. 

“Edna!” Blanche wailed. “Please! You’ve got to listen to 
me. I’ve got to get word to Dr. Shelby!” She stopped in 
desperation and then, despite the fact that Mrs. Stitt was 
spcaking—was saying things—into the phone, went on. 
“Edna, you were right about Jane. These last two days— 
she has kept me absolutely helpless here in this house. I’ve 
been a prisoner here in this room, with the ...” 

“Yes, Mr. Cooper,” Mrs. Stitt was saying rapidly into 
the phone. “Yes, that’s all right—perfectly all right. Yes, 
I’m certain. Good-bye—yes—good-bye.” Hanging up, she 
turned and came back quickly into the room. “Now, tell 
me,” she said anxiously, “I couldn’t listen to him and hear 
you, too....” 

“Mrs. Stitt!” 

They turned in quick unison toward the door as Jane’s 
footsteps clattered with angry rapidity up the stairs and 
into the hallway. In the next instant she was there in the 
doorway, panting, her gaze snapping from Blanche to 
Mrs. Stitt. 

“Who were you talking to on the phone?” 

Mrs. Stitt folded her hand upon her nonexistent stom- 
ach in a stiff gesture of exasperation. “Mr. Cooper from 
down at the store,” she said shortly. “They’re out of your 
brand of canned vegetables for tomorrow’s deliveries, and 
he wanted to know if they could bring another kind. I said 
it was okay.” 

Jane accepted this explanation with a look of narrow 
suspicion. There was a moment’s silence. “I thought you 
were going to just do the work downstairs today,” she said 
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finally. Her gaze moved to Blanche, then quickly away 
again. 

ae just thought I’d have a look around up here 
before I leave,” Mrs. Stitt said with muted fury. “That's 
all.” 

“It’s all right, Jane .. .” Blanche offered weakly. 

Unheeding, Jane looked over at the clock, then back at 
Mrs. Stitt. “It’s three minutes past your time,” she said 
flatly. ““You’d better go if you’re not going to be late at 
the next place.” 

Mrs, Stitt cast her a deliberately measuring glance and 
then nodded. “I’m going now,” she said. She looked back 
at Blanche worriedly, made a slight shrugging motion. “I'll 
do your room first thing next time, Miss Blanche.” After 
another moment of hesitation, she wheeled about and 
stalked out of the room. 

Blanche felt a quick tightening about the heart as, for 
the first time in days, Jane brought her gaze directly down 
to hers and held it there. In the depths of Jane’s glittering 
eyes, more frightening by far than any dead bird on a 
platter or meal dashed over with sand, was naked, staring 
hatred. Distantly, like hollow echoes from another, saner 
world, Mrs. Stitt’s footsteps sounded in rapid indignation 
through the lower hallway to the closet and then, after a 
brief interval, through the kitchen and out the back door. 

“Please,” Blanche said, her voice thin with strain, “Janc 
..-” She had to know what was in Jane’s mind, why she 
was doing these horrible things to her. Now that she had 
lost her chance with Mrs. Stitt, she couldn’t endure not 
knowing any longer. “Just tell me——” And then, seeing 
the blank denial forming in Jane’s eyes, she stopped. 

It was always that way with Jane, always had been. 
Confronted with her own mischief she simply, flatly denied 
it. She denied it in the face of all logic and proof. Dead 
bird? . . . Sand? . . . I don’t know what you're even talking 
about. You must be crazy. It was no use, no use at all; 
Blanche could hear Jane’s answers already. 

She shook her head in a gesture of defeat, and Jane, her 
mouth twisting with an expression of scorn, turned on her 
heel and left. Blanche sat looking after her, frightenedly 
aware of the thunderous pounding of her own heart. 
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One o’clock came, and Jane did not bring Blanche her 
lunch. Not that it mattered, certainly, not that Blanche 
was concerned about food in her present mood of sick 
despondency. Later, when she heard Jane starting up the 
Stairs, she turned away and closed her eyes, pretending to 
be asleep. 

Jane passed the open doorway without hesitation and 
continued down the hall to her own room. Blanche opened 
her eyes and sat up. Sounds of activity came from Jane’s 
room, muted sounds, hurried and purposeful. They contin- 
ued for some minutes and then the door opened and Jane 
came out into the hall again. 

Jane passed the doorway rapidly without glancing into 
the room, and Blanche saw, with astonishment, that she 
had dressed to go out. Over her dress she wore a coat and 
on her head was her red velvet beret with the preposter- 
ous rhinestone clip. Blanche tumed, listening carefully, 
incredulously, to Jane’s progress down the stairs and 
through the house to the back door. 

A moment later there was the distant tap of heels on 
the concrete walk leading through the back yard and out 
the gate to the garage. Blanche moved her chair quickly 
to the window, where the sound carried better from the 
direction of the garage. After a moment there was the 
slam of the car door and shortly after that, the roar of the 
motor. 

Blanche couldn’t believe it; there had to be some trick 
in it. That was it, of course, this was another of Jane’s 
horrible jokes. ... But then there was the sound of the car 
backing out of the garage, swinging around and heading 
off down the hill. 

The silence, this time, seemed to come into the house as 
a prolonged sigh of relief. Blanche gripped the arms of 
her chair with tense alertness. She had to act at once; 
whatever Jane’s intention, there was an opportunity in this 
moment that she must seize before it was lost. Boosting 
herself up in her chair toward the window, she peered 
hopefully down into the garden below. Mrs. Bates was not 
there. And probably wouldn’t be for at least another hour 
or two. 
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Turning from the window, she wheeled herself rapidly 
out into the hallway across to the phone. She did not 
doubt for a moment that Jane had remembered to take it 
off the hook again downstairs, but she had to be certain, 

She put the phone down and turned away, feeling, 
anew, a sudden rush of panic. No wonder Jane had been 
willing to go off and leave her alone. She was helpless— 
completely and utterly helpless—cut off from everything 
and everyone outside this house. The chill hand of hysteria 
brushed over her heart making it contract suddenly. She 
couldn’t stand any more of this; she simply couldn't! 
Whatever the risk, she had to get out of here! She had to 
save herself! 

Reaching out tensely, she tured her chair and 
propelled it, not back toward the bedroom but out into 
the gallery. The paintings on the walls of the gallery—the 
trite, undistinguished still lifes, the Spanish dancer in the 
firelight—gleamed dully, then faded away behind her as 
she crossed to the head of the stairs, and braking her chair 
to a stop looking down. 

The stairs seemed to stretch down and down endlessly, 
and she shook her head, as if in denial of the insane im- 
pulse that had brought her here. But she did not let her- 
self move away. 

Through the years she had often managed to get down 
the stairs. Not, of course, without Jane’s help. But that 
didn’t mean it was impossible for her to do it by herself, if 
she had to. She had developed amazing strength in her 
hands and arms from both the constant manipulation of 
her chair and from using the lifting bar over her bed. She 
looked around at the newel post at the top of the stairs; if 
she took a good firm hold with both hands and braced 
herself with her right leg ... Again her head moved in an 
involuntary gesture of denial. It was impossible; she could 
never do it without falling. Feeling suddenly quite dizzy, 
she gripped the arms of her chair and closed her eyes. 


Oh, the postman, he won’t mind, 

"Cause Mama says that heaven’s near 

Tho’ you've left us both behind .. . 
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The ridiculous song, sung in Jane’s piping little girl’s 
voice, echoed back to her from two mornings before. 
Behind her closed lids time seemed to spin backwards, and 
there rose a hazy vision of a group of laughing people. 

They were gathered around a piano, and at the center 
was a drunken, cavorting figure, holding her skirts up with 
delicately arched hands, singing, dancing . .. 


I’m writing, Daddy, Dear. 
I lo-v-e you! 


“At’s the stuff, Janie!” a voice yelled. “Give ’em hell!” 

The figure executed a clumsy high kick, staggered back- 
ward, laughing, and fell into the lap of the young man on 
the piano bench. She kissed him energetically, leaving a 
red smear across his mouth and shoved herself away 
again. There was wild applause. 

“Whoopee!” 

“You tell ’em, Janie! Come on now, let ’er tip! Give 
out!” 

And than a quieter voice, a woman’s spoke close at 
hand: “Isn’t anyone going to stop her? Poor Blanche, 
stuck with a mess like that out in public. Marty must be 
thrilled to death.” 

“Don’t worry,” another voice answered. “If Blanche 
weren't her sister, she’d have been out on her car long 
before now.” 

“Disgusting.” 

“Awful—just awful . . .” 

Meanwhile the figure at the piano had managed to 
tegain her feet. She stood laughing, head thrown back, 
mouth torn wide in a red gash of mindless hilarity. The 
large protruding cycs, turned upward to the light, were at 
once luminous and blank with a kind of blind ecstasy. And 
then the face snapped to one side, as a slender white hand 
shot out suddenly from nowhere and struck it solidly 
across the check. : 

“Stop it. Stop! Can’t you see you’re making a fool of 
yourself!” 

Blanche opened her eyes, suddenly, widely, as if with a 
fierce effort. Caught in a spasm of trembling, she gripped 
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the arms of the chair all the harder. She waited for the 
spell to pass, refusing to think any more of that terrible, 
terrible night. 

When she felt steadier, she quite deliberately made 
herself look down the stairs again. She had to try. She had 
to, no matter what the risk, for all at once there had come 
to her the conviction that here before her lay her last 
hope of escape. 

Minutes passed before she summoned either the 
strength or the courage to reach out to the newel post and 
pull herself up and out of the chair. When, finally, she had 
accomplished this much, she remained quite still for a 
moment, her heart pounding. 

Even at this point, however, she had not yet committed 
herself irrevocably to the desperate project ahead, and the 
impulse to turn and fling herself back into the safety of 
the chair was all but overpowering. 

Quickly, banishing the thought from her mind, she 
forced herself to go on. Jane, she knew, might return at 
any moment, but that didn’t seem to matter now. She had 
to try, she had to.... 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Exp. accompanist-arranger, male, to join est. star in 
act for clubs, TV. Piano, violin, req. HO 6-1784., 


Jane studied the corrected copy the girl had shoved 
across the counter to her. Then she looked back at the 
original she had composed herself: 


WANTED, Gentleman accompanist to work with 
internationally renowned star of long standing in 
established act for top supper clubs and television 
programs. Must be of virtuoso caliber with piano and 
violin, also expert in music arrangement. For private 
appointment please call HO 6-1784. 


Jane frowned. Visualizing both versions as they would 
look in print, it seemed obvious to her that hers was the 
best. But the girl behind the counter had been so crisply 
certain about hers; she had written it all down so swiftly, 
like she really knew. 

“Well,” Jane mused, “I don’t know...” 

The thing was that hers was a lot classier, and that was 
what she wanted, something classy. It was only a certain 
kind of gentleman that she wanted to hear from. 

Within Jane’s mind the type of man she wished to reply 
to her ad was very clearly defined. He was slender and 
distinguished-looking, graying at the temples, slightly 
stooped, perhaps, and possessed of a gentle, fatherly man- 
ner. Actually, he somewhat resembled Mr. Dahl, her ac- 
companist when she was little. In spirit he was her father; 
he talked like her father. He would read the ad in the 
paper, and he would call her, and they would talk. ... 

Her gaze went back to the corrected version. .. . est. 
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star ... The girl had said it was really the same thing as 
what she had said in her ad. But that wasn’t so at all. It 
was—well—businesslike, and that wasn’t the impression 
she wanted to give. She wasn’t absolutely sure yet whether 
she really meant to revive her old act or not, it just 
seemed that she ought to talk to someone about it. 

A lot of the old-timers were coming back into the 
business. You saw them on television all the time. Ed 
Wynn, Buster Keaton—lots and lots of them. And kid acts 
were always good. Fanny Brice made a fortune with Baby 
Snooks; she’d be going yet if she were still alive. With new 
arrangements to bring the songs up to date and a good 
accompanist ... But she had told herself these things over 
and over again; now she needed to tell them to someone 
else, someone who would listen and understand and see it 
the same way she did. 

“. . « also,” the girl behind the counter was saying, “‘it’s 
a lot cheaper this way.” 

Jane looked up, and as she did, the cheap jewcled clip 
on her red velvet beret glittered with the false brightness 
of weary laughter. 

“Well...” 

Maybe she should have put her name in the ad after 
all. Baby Jane Hudson. She narrowed her eyes, seeing it in 
print as it once had been, and for a moment she felt a 
small thrill of excitement. Then, very suddenly, she opened 
her eyes again, and the girl behind the counter for the first 
time, came fully into focus for her. A nice-looking girl, 
Jane thought randomly, a plain girl but nice-looking all 
the same. The poor little thing didn’t know how to use 
make-up properly. None of the young girls you saw 
around these days did. That was one thing about a 
threatrical background: you learned how to make yourself 
up so you at least looked alive. Girls didn’t wear any 
rouge any more, No wonder they all looked so sickly and 
washed out. 

“OE course we can print your copy,” the gitl said, “if 
that’s the way you really want it. . .” 

Jane decided that the girl was very pleasant and that 
she liked her very much. To please her, she would do it 
her way. It was just possible that the gitl was right; the 
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replies would come from exactly the same people anyway; 
the object was to get in all the vital information with as 
few words as possible. 

“Well,” Jane said, “since you’re a newspaperwoman, 
you probably know best.” 

The girl, drawing the corrected copy back to her side of 
the counter, smiled. “I’m sure you'll get just as good 
results.” 

Jane handed her a bill to pay for the ad, and the girl 
retreated to get her receipt and change. 

Exp. accompanist-arranger, male, to join est. star ... 
Professional, Jane thought, nodding to herself; it did sound 
professional when you stopped to think about it, even if it 
wasn’t as refined as hers. Suddenly her mind reached into 
the future and again she saw the man with the graying 
temples, coming to call, following her into the rehearsal 
toom, playing the piano while she sang, praising her ... 
praising her. . .. And then, too, she had a sudden glimpse 
of Blanche’s face, torn with jealousy and resentment. 

Miss Bigshot Movie Queen. Miss Crippled Nothing. 
Jane had to smile. Blanche always was a fraidy cat; all 
you had to do was put a good scare into her to get her to 
do what you wanted. She wouldn’t be going behind Jane’s 
back any more, telling people lies, trying to sell the house. 
Maybe she’d know now that when she did things that 
made Jane angry... 

“Here you are.” 

Smiling, Jane took the money and the receipt from the 
gitl and put them in her bag, 

“Thank you,” she said pleasantly. 

The girl nodded, started to turn away and then tumed 
_ back again. “Excuse me...” 

Jane, snapping her bag closed, looked up. “Yes?” 

“I know I shouldn’t, but—well—I’ve just got to know. 
In this ad—would you mind telling me—who’s the star?” 

Jane’s smile broadened. She made a small, pointing 
gesture with her gloved hand. “Me,” she said. “Maybe 
you're too young to remember, but I’m the original Baby 
Jane—Baby Jane Hudson.” 

The girl’s lips parted. “Well,” she said, with a look of 
blank perplexity, “well for heavensakel” She glanced 
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away, toward a co-worker who had just put in an appear- 
ance at the end of the counter. “Well, thank you, Miss 
Hudson. Your ad should be in the moming edition, if you 
want to look for it. I—I hope you find the—person—you 
want.” 

“Yes,” Jane nodded, “thank you. Thank you very 
much.” Holding herself very straight, she turned and left. 

“For heavensake,” the girl said, moving off to join her 
companion, “who in the world is Baby Jane Hudson?” 


At the bottom step, Blanche leaned forward to rest her 
head against the cool, hard surface of the post. Her 
descent had been arduous and painful. Clinging to the 
handrail, lowering herself tediously from step to step, she 
had needed to rest frequently. Now, as she sat there, small 
brilliant pinwheels of light whirled behind her closed lids. 

After a moment she looked up again. It had been 
longer since she had last been downstairs than she real- 
ized. The drapes were new. And woefully wrong; poor 
Jane, she had such awful taste. But then Blanche turned 
her gaze upward to the ceiling and her lips twisted in a 
smile of wry amusement. Against a field of vivid blue an 
artful scattering of stars winked down at her dully. Her 
smile faded, and she let her eyes fall to the mantel and the 
framed photograph of the blank-faced girl who had once 
believed she could actually possess the sky and the stars 
and had ordered them fixed upon her ceiling. What a vain, 
profligate child that one had been. What a contemptible 
fraud, really. And hardly in a position to charge Jane with 
poor taste. Blanche looked away, returning her attention 
abruptly to the balustrade and the chore ahead. 

Close by, against the wall of the stairway, stood the 
carved chair and just beyond that, the library table. The 
doorway into the hall was only a few feet beyond, a little 
to the right. The tug fell short of the table by several feet, 
leaving a clear path of gleaming hardwood floor. Studying 
the chair again and its position against the wall, she 
reached up to the newel post and pulled herself slowly to 
her feet. 

Bracing her right leg against the post for support, she 
pulled herself around and away from the steps. Leaning 
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forward, she reached out quickly to the outer side of the 
balustrade and began to draw herself forward, moving her 
hands with great care from one support to the other. At 
the point where the balustrade rose beyond her reach she 
Stopped. The chair was still a little more than a yard 
away. 

After an interval, putting one hand flat against the wall, 
she inched forward as far as she could and fixed her sights 
. firmly upon the chair. ‘Then, taking one last deep breath, 
she shoved herself forward and Ict go. Her right leg 
bucked instantly, pitching her to the floor. 

She landed abruptly but not painfully on her side and 
lay still for a moment, panting. When she was able, she 
boosted herself up again and looked around. The chair, 
now, was within easy reach. Pulling herself forward and 
into a sitting position, she tumed so that her back was 
testing firmly against the front of the chair. 

Straightening in preparation, she reached up and placed 
her hands firmly on the seat. Slowly, painfully, she boosted 
herself up, first to the edge of the seat and then back onto 
it. Collapsing at last into the chair, she went limp before a 
sudden attack of dizziness. 

When the world had finally steadied again, she looked 
around at the table. After another moment, she reached 
out to it, gripped the edge and pulled. Beneath her the 
legs of the chair moved easily if noisily across the waxed 
surface of the floor. 

At the end of the table, she faced directly into the open 
doorway of the hall. From this point forward the chair 
would be useless since the hall floor was covered from 
wall to wall with thick carpeting. Her gaze reached out 
past the open door of the rehearsal room to the small 
arched niche that contained the telephone. It was not 
more than eight or ten feet away, but for the moment she 
could think of no possible way to reach it. 


Jane, hugging her coat around her, stood staring into 
the bright, cluttered window of the Nu-Mode_ Dress 
Shoppe with a concentrated rapture that bordered on a 
State of transfixion. The dress to which her gaze was so 
magnetically drawn was of a deep wine-colored satin, 
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gathered elaborately at the bodice and hip, the draperies 
held in place, or seeming to be held there, by two large 
red rhinestone clips. The mannequin upon which the dress 
was pinned, an impossibly svelte creature with a wig of 
shimmering platinum nylon, returned Jane’s gaze with 
lofty disdain. 

A cocktail dress. Jane savored the phrase and all it 
implicd, and for her it implied a grcat deal. Sophistication. 
Fun, Glamor. For the moment she was transported; she 
stood upon a balcony overlooking moon-dappled waters. 
In the background there was music, dulcet and foreign. A 
man with no particular dimensions or face toasted her 
gallantly with a glass of bubbling champagne. Staring at 
the model in the window, Jane was mercifully unaware of 
her own reflection just inches away in the glass, of the 
ghostly duplicate of the ridiculous red beret with its wink- 
ing pin, of the huddled coat made shapeless by the spread- 
ing shapelessness of her own body beneath. Neither was 
she aware that the scene of her imagination was one of 
drab triteness, nor that just such a scene had been reli- 
giously included in every one of Blanche’s pictures. 

A passer-by brushed against Jane, and she was jostled 
back into reality. Traffic sounded again behind her, foot- 
steps pounded dully along the sidewalk. Jane sighed. The 
dress would never be hers. Blanche was too tightfisted 
ever to let a person have something pretty once in a 
while. 

That was why she was always nagging at Jane to stop 
dyeing her hair, hinting around that she was too old for it. 
And trying to get her to stop wearing jewelry when she 
went out. Just to save money. And if Jane ever wanted 
anything, anything nice like the dress in the window or the 
gold-mesh belt with the colored stones down at the Fash- 
ion Mart, there was always the same old sermon about 
their limited income and how they had to watch their 
pennies. And that was a. lot of malarkey, too. There was 
plenty of moncy somewhere—if you could just get your 
hands on it. 

Blanche didn’t really like pretty things. She didn’t like 
to be reminded that there was something pretty in this 
world beside herself. The way she kept her looks was— 
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just unnatural. There were times when Jane almost prayed 
for Blanche to lose her looks, to grow old and ugly like 
—like she should. There were times . . . 

Reluctantly Jane drew herself away from the window 
and the beautiful dress and started off down the street. 
She loved the Boulevard and all the pretty things in the 
windows—that collar, there, all of pink pearls—and the 
little hat made all of lavender feathers. Then, looking into 
a jeweler’s window, she saw that she had been away from 
the house for more than an hour and quickened her step. 
She had to hurry; it wasn’t wise to Icave Blanche alone 
too long. 


Bracing hersclf against the chair, Blanche pulled herself 
onto her fect. She balanced herself on her stiffened right 
leg and then let go to swing forward and grasp the 
doorjamb with both hands. That accomplished, she eased 
herself forward and into the dark passage of the hallway. 

When she had gone as far as she dared, she stopped. 
The extended edge of the rehearsal-room door was no 
more than two feet away. Releasing one hand from the 
jamb, she reached out to the door, let go with the other 
hand and swung forward catching hold of the outer knob. 
Quickly then she brought the first hand down to the 
opposite knob and pushed up hard against it to break her 
downward momentum. 

For a moment the reached dimness of the hallway 
secmed to thicken and stir around her, but she pressed her 
cheek hard against the edge of the door and waited for 
the spell to pass. 

As the dimness receded, she pulled herself up more 
firmly against the door. Using her right foot as a guide, 
she propelled herself with the door, an inch at a time, 
toward the wall beyond the doorway. Tcars of exertion 
stung at her eyes, but through the blur, she could see the 
telephone niche coming steadily closer. 

When she was near enough, she reached out to the 
approaching jamb and swung herself toward it. This time, 
though, her strength failed her and she toppled to the 
floor. 

There in the threatening gloom she lay motionless, a 
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crumpled, gasping figure, fearful of losing consciousness. 
Then, looking up and seeing that the niche was almost 
directly above her, she rested her head back on her hand, 
reassured. 

With her returning strength came a pressing sense of 
urgency, and she roused herself. Such a long time had 
passed since she had first started down the stairs; Jane 
might return at any moment. Placing her hands flat before 
her, she pushed herself up and into a sitting position 
against the wall. 

When she reached up into the niche, she discovered 
with a pang of disappointment that the phone was just 
beyond her touch. But then, seeing the cord, she put her 
hand out to it and grasped it. Taking care to direct the 
thrust away from herself, she pulled. 

After only a moment's resistance, the instrument slid 
forward to the brink, teetered there briefly and then 
spilled forward and down, striking the carpeted floor with 
a muted clatter. 

Blanche drew the instrument into her lap and squeezed 
her eyes tight shut in an effort to clear her teeming 
thoughts. Then, pressing the receiver to her ear, she dialed 
and waited. There was a series of faint buzzing sounds, a 
click, and then a pleasant female voice: “Dr. Shelby’s 
office, May I help you?” 

Blanche leaned tensely forward, tipping the phone with 
both hands. “Miss Hilt?” she breathed. “Miss Hilt, this is 
Blanche Hudson. I—is the doctor there? I’ve got to talk to 
him. It’s about Jane—my sister . . . It’s terribly important 
—urgent——” Knowing she was on the verge of sense- 
less babbling, she brought herself abruptly into check. “Is 
he there?” 

“Well—” a note of hesitation came into Miss Hilt’s 
voice— “he’s with a patient at the moment . . .” 

“But I’ve got to talk to him!” Blanche cried. “I’ve got 
tol” 

There was a slight pause, and then Miss Hilt said, “I’ll 
try to get him—if you’ll just hold on...” 

There was a click and then silence. It seemed an eterni- 
ty before the second click sounded, bringing the line back 
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to life again. The voice that spoke this time was low- 
pitched, reassuring, friendly. 

“Miss Hudson? Miss Hilt says you're a little upset about 
something. What seems to be the trouble?” 

“Doctor Shelby: ”” Blanche paused. Her thoughts 
were still muddled and unclear. How could she make him 
understand? “Doctor Shelby, I’m afraid ... . I mean it’s— 
it’s Jane ... she’s ... Doctor, I’ve got to see you right 
away. It’s so important! Can you come out here to the 
house?” 

“Well, yes,” Dr. Shelby said, “I suppose so—if it’s really 
that urgent. But—has there been some sort of accident?” 

“No.” Blanche shook her head. “I can’t explain, not 
now, not on the phone, but—you’ve got to come right 
away before Jane comes back. . . . Doctor—you will 
come, won’t you?” 

“Well—yes, of course. But can’t you give me some idea 
of what to expect? If Jane’s out of the house now—can’t 
she come down here to the office? If I want to make an 
examination—or need to take tests 2 

“No,” Blanche broke in urgently, “no, you don’t under- 
stand. It’s—not physical. She’d never come down there— 
not voluntarily. And I’m helpless. . . .” 

“Then it’s some sort of—emotional disturbance, is that 
it?” 

Blanche seized gratefully on the phrase. “Yes, yes, that’s 
it. She’s emotionally disturbed.” 

“Ts she violent?” 

“Violent?” Blanche pressed a hand to her brow, still 
trying to clear her thoughts. The important thing, she told 
herself, was to get him here to the house before Jane 
returned and found her downstairs. It didn’t matter what 
she said now. “Yes,” she said, “yes, she is. You must come 
at once.” 

“Perhaps I should send the police——” 

“Nol” Blanche cried in alarm. “You don’t understand. 
We'll see about the police after. fe 

She broke off, her whole body gripped in a sudden 
convulsion of horror. There had been some change there 
in the hallway, a lessening of the dimness, a letting in of 
light. ... A door had been opened somewhere behind her. 
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Turning fearfully, a cold sweat breaking out on her fore- 
head, she looked back along the hallway. The kitchen 
door, as she caught her first glimpse of it, was open only a 
crack. Now, however, as she faced it fully, it swung open 
all the way. Blurred by her own fright, she saw Jane’s 
hunched figure silhouetted there in the open doorway. 

“Miss Hudson?” Dr. Shelby was saying on the phone. 
“Are you sure?” 

_ Blanche answered distractedly, her attention frozen 
upon Jane. “Yes,” she said thinly, “yes... .” 

“Very well. I’ll be there just as soon as I possibly can.” 

There was a click and then the hum of the dead line. 
Blanche lowered the receiver from her ear, but continued 
to hold it limply in her hand. 

“Jane ...” she breathed. How long had she been stand- 
ing there? How much had she heard? “Jane, I—I got 
downstairs all by myself. I never really thought I’d be able 
to do it—not——’” 

As Jane came up to her, she Jet the phone fall unheeded 
from her hand. In an unreasoning compulsion for flight, 
she reached one hand to the doorjamb, the other to the 
niche. She tried to pull herself up and onto her feet, but 
her strength now was utterly gone. As she let go, a hand 
lashed out of the pressing dimness and struck her sharply 
across the face. She collapsed to the floor, catching herself 
painfully on one elbow. With a shudder of fright she 
twisted about and looked up. 

“Janel” she whispered. “Oh, pleasel” At the sight of 
Jane’s face she turned away again, covering her eyes with 
her hands. 

“Who brought you down here?” Jane’s voice hurled at 
her in an angry rasp. ““Who’s in this house?” 

Blanche shook her head in desperate denial. “There isn’t 
anyone. Oh, Jane, listen... 1” 

Again the hand lashed out, striking her with senseless 
tage across the back of the head. 

“I heard you! I heard what you were saying about mel 
- You think I don’t know what’s going on—what you're 
trying to do to mel” 

Blanche looked up, tears of fright streaming down her 
face, “Please—Jane—I’m not trying to do anything! It’s 
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just——” A third time the hand shot out, hitting her, this 
time, glancingly across the cheek and the nose. A stabbing 
pain shot through her head, driving the words from her 
mind. “Don’t, Jane don’t 1” 

And then she was grasped roughly bencath the arms 
and lifted to her fect. 

“Oh, don’t! Please 

She was being dragged, pulled, through the hallway and 
out into the living room. There was a crash, presumably 
the chair in the doorway being knocked aside, and the 
thought fleetingly passed through her mind that she had 
never before realized the full measure of Jane’s strength. 

Then Jane was forcing her up the steps. Her own voice 
seemed to come to her from a great distance, thin with 
pain, pleading with Jane to leave her alone. She fell and 
the edge of the step caught her with knifclike sharpness 
between the ribs, but Jane’s angry hands only caught her 
up again and dragged her on. After what seemed an age, 
her chair loomed dimly before her, and she was whirled 
about and hauled into it. She fell back into the seat 
jarringly, limply, moaning with fright and pain. 

“Janel” she rasped, but the name was lost beneath the 
tearing sound of her own harsh breathing. 

The chair moved, spinning her about so that she fell to 
one side against the arm. The dark mouth of the hallway 
gaped before her, rushed at her and swallowed her up. 

There was a moment of blurred darkness, and then she 
was careering crazily into her room. Out of the streaking 
confusion, her bed materialized, hurled itself forward, 
struck against the arm of her chair. At the impact, the 
room spun suddenly around, and she was thrown again 
against the arm of the chair. The door to the hallway 
appeared as a swiftly diminishing black patch in the 
grayness before her, and she knew that she was hurtling 
backwards towards the opposite wall. With a sob of 
alarm, she reached out to the spinning wheels, but instinct 
stopped her from touching them lest she burn her hands. 
And then she struck the wall, and received an almost 
paralyzing blow in the small of the back. 

Gasping for breath, she struggled to right herself in the 
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chair but was unable to do so. She lay panting against the 
arm, her eyes fixed on the figure in the doorway. 

“Jane,” she gasped, “‘listen .. .” 

For a long moment Jane simply stood there, staring. 
Then she reached for the door, 

“Jancl’’ 

The glittering eyes returned in her direction. “Just don’t 
wait for any doctor to come and help you,” Jane said. 
“Just don’t wait for anyone.” 

“Jane—Janel Wait!” 

The door slammed. There was a prolonged moment of 
silence followed by the sound of the key scraping into the 
lock. 

“Janel” Blanche cried. “Oh, Jane—God in heavenI— 
Don’t lock me in! Jane!” She stared in horror at the blank 
face of the door. “Oh, please,” she whimpered, “Jane .. .” 

As the room began to reel around her again, she pushed 
back hard against the arms of the chair. But it continued 
relentlessly, whirling, swirling, bringing with it an awful 
darkness that wound itself tighter and tighter around her 
and squeezed the air painfully from her lungs. 


In the lower hallway, Jane picked up the phone, righted 
it and dialed. When she received an answer, she made her 
voice low, gave it a soft note of urgent secretiveness that 
made it sound remarkably like Blanche’s. 

“This is Miss Hudson,” she said. “Please let me speak to 
the doctor.” : 

“Oh ...” The nurse spoke with obvious surprise. “Just a 
minute, Miss Hudson.” 

There was a prolonged pause and then Dr. Shelby came 
onto the line. “I’m on my way right now, Miss Hudson. 
Miss Hilt just caught me at the elevator.” 

“Dr. Shelby——” Jane paused, made her voice still 
quieter. “I don’t want Jane to hear. ... Doctor ... I’m 
Sorry ... I—I won’t need you after all. It was all a silly 
misunderstanding. . . . I’m just glad I caught you in time.” 

“Ry” 

“I know ... but it’s all right now. She—Jane—she’s 
been to a doctor by herself ... another doctor ... and it’s 
much better that way... .” 
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“Well”—a note of thinly disguised irritation came into 
the doctor’s voice—“of course if she’s under someone 
else’s care ———” 

“Yes,” Jane said quickly, “she is. So it wouldn’t really be 
right for you to—to interfere, would it?” 

Hanging up, she replaced the phone in the niche, then 
turned back purposefully toward the living room and the 
stairs. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


“Find something in the ads?” 

Edwin Flagg turned cumbersomely on the piano bench 
and watched his mother as she put his lunch tray down on 
the card table beside the piano, Without answering, he 
dropped the newspaper beside him. 

Del Flagg straightened, wiping her hands across the 
skirt of her faded house dress, drawing them slowly and 
with a grotesque suggestion of sensuousness across her 
age-widened hips and up to her waist. 

“Didn’t I see you mark something?” 

The soft, fleshy folds of Edwin’s face seemed to con- 
tract slightly with an expression of cold loathing. Nothing 
ever got past old Del. He couldn’t make a move without 
her knowing. It was a wonder she didn’t follow him into 
the bathroom. Resignedly he picked up the newspaper and 
handed it to her. 

“Here—this here.” 

“Oh, wonderfull” 

Edwin’s pale blue eyes brightened briefly with pain. She 
hadn’t even read it yet and she was gushing already. If he 
just belched, she had to run out and tell the neighbors. 

“No big deal,” he said. “Good grief!” 

Del Flagg lifted her myopic gaze from the newspaper 
with an expression of hurt bewilderment. It was the same 
expression she always showed him when he was curt with 
her. 
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Snorting against the effort, Edwin moved again on the 
bench so as to face the table. He reached out and picked 
up a thick tuna sandwich. As he chewed, he let his gaze 
rove unhappily around the room. The old rocker with the 
frayed cane back. The broken-down divan with its sleazy 
elasticized slip cover. ‘Ihe yellowing five-and-dime print of 
The End of the ‘Trail. I'he hidcous ‘'V lanp—fashionced of 
plaster of Paris to represent an Indian tepec—which, 
when it was turned on, gave forth a grisly red light. 
Edwin’s gaze, picking critically at these items, lingered 
briefly with each, then moved on to the next with an 
expression of increased melancholy. 

The apartment, one of ten that formed a side-street 
court, was old and depressing, a poor dwelling in a poor 
section of town. And here it was that Edwin had lived 
from the time of his very first recollection. Here, with Del 
close beside him, poor, simple-minded, impoverished, blind- 
ly adoring Del, he had lived out all the thirty years of his 
life. And ugly though the apartment itself was inside, the 
world immediately outside was still uglier. The central 
sidewalk that connected the units of the court was cracked 
and uneven, bordered on either side by narrow patches of 
parched and dying grass and weeds. The untended olean- 
der bushes, one of which stood beside the shallow porch of 
each unit, were scraggly and shapeless, their leaves dingied 
over with dust and soot. In this atmosphere Edwin had 
fashioned a life which, in reality, was only a retreat from 
life. 

It was here, too, years earlier, that Edwin had learned 
of his own illegitimacy. This knowledge had not been 
given him by Del, but hurled at him as a cruel epithet by 
the neighborhood children. From that day forward, hug- 
ging his hurt and shame deep inside him where he hoped 
even Del would never see it, Edwin had borne toward his 
mother a disgust and hatred equal in intensity perhaps 
only to her love for him. It was then that Edwin had 
begun his systematic retreat from a world that, to his 
child’s understanding, could only find him despicable and 
obscene. 

Naving inherited from his unidentified father an intelli- 
gence in all ways superior to Del’s, Edwin had learned 
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early how to use his mother’s doting, and uncritical affec- 
tion to his own selfish advantage. In school he took up the 
study of music with the avowed intention of making this 
his life’s work. Already dedicated then to a musical 
career, he was safe, upon graduation, from the tedious 
and terrifying necessity of venturing out into the world in 
search of a living. 

If, in the ten ycars following, Edwin failed to realize 
any profit from his musical compositions, it was only 
because his was the kind of genius not appreciated on the 
commercial market. Not that Edwin himself was ever 
called upon to make any such excuses; Del was always 
eager and happy to supply them for him. Indeed, through 
the years, it was not Edwin who apologized to Del for his 
lack of success but the other way around. And this was 
just as Edwin had planned it. 

Meanwhile, Del made a living for them as a household 
domestic. This way she had managed through the years to 
provide adequately for at least their basic needs—well 
enough, certainly, for Edwin to pursue his “career? with- 
out interruption. Things had gone along smoothly, if dully 
until this last year. 

During the last few months Del’s health had begun to 
fail. Arthritis had started to develop, first in her hands and 
then in her shoulders, so swiftly that within a very short 
time her usefulness in her regular line of work was all but 
at an end. Lately, even the acceptance of an occasional 
day job was out of the question; she simply could not 
stand the pain. Lean days were finally upon Edwin and 
Del, and as Del’s slim savings dwindled, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that, simply by virtue of his superior 
health, the burden of their support had been shifted onto 
Edwin. Clearly, unless some sort of miracle intervened, 
which was highly improbable, Edwin was to be forced out 
into the world after all, to forage for some new source of 
supply. 

This prospect, after an entire lifetime of defensive isola- 
tion, was, to Edwin, almost too horrifying to face. He did 
not know where to begin, or even if he could begin. It was 
an enterprise obviously doomed to failure from the outset; 
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Edwin in a dispirited analysis of his predicament appraised 
himself as all but totally unemployable. 

He was so defensive before strangers he frequently 
found it impossible to speak to them. He did not make a 
good appearance, and he knew it; he was fat and awk- 
ward, pale and soft-looking. He was certainly beyond the 
first flush of youth; his hair had already begun to thin out, 
moving back upon his pinkish forchead before two con- 
stantly widening prongs. He was frightencd of all men, 
including those younger than himself. Women, generally, 
disliked him instinctively, sensing his hatred for all wom- 
ankind which had its roots in his hatred for Del. 

But even supposing he did get up the courage to go out 
and look for work, what kind of work would he look for? 
What could he do? What could he even be trained to do? 
Nothing, surely, with his hands since he had to preserve 
his touch for the piano. He had no aptitude for figures and 
he was worse than hopeless with anything mechanical. The 
very thought of trying to be a salesman made him genu- 
inely ill at his stomach. 

Actually, there was only his music. Although Edwin had 
woefully abused and neglected whatever talent God had 
given him, he was basically a capable musician. But, still, 
he had no professional experience, no business contacts 
and he belonged to no unions. And so even the one thing 
he could do seemed utterly useless to him. Just what was 
going to happen when the last of Del’s savings were gone, 
Edwin did not know. Perhaps there was some sort of city 
or state agency that would step in in time to stave off 
Starvation. He hoped so. At any rate he was almost 
certain there was nothing he could do about it. 

There was, however, a moral ‘abligation involved, and 
even Edwin could see that. He needed at least to make 
some sort of gesture. Accordingly he had taken lately to 
sending Del next door to borrow Mrs. Stecle’s morning 
paper so that he could look through the want ads. And so 
it was that he had come across the curious ad in the 
theatrical listings, seeking an accompanist-arranger. 

Del Flagg, having subjected the ad to the same feverish 
scrutiny that a curator might have lavished upon an an- 
cient manuscript, looked up finally and smiled. 
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“Why,” she said with wary brightness, “this seems just 
about made to order for you, don’t it?” : 

Without looking up, Edwin nodded. There was, ac- 
cording to his considered reasoning, no great danger of 
this particular ad leading him into the trap of gainful 
employment. Even putting aside his patent unemployabili- 
ty. Though it was true, as Del said, that the job described 
in the ad might have been made to order for him, he 
greatly doubted that such a job actually existed. Edwin 
was not so innocent as to believe that bona fide star 
performers, with contracts for supper-club and television 
appearances, hired their accompanists through the want 
ads. Still, he saw no harm in marking the ad or even, if it 
came to that in enquiring into it. He would be dispatching 
his obligation to look for work, and when it turned out 
badly, no one would be able to say he hadn’t tried. 

“Like your sandwich?” 

Detecting in her voice a note of plaintiveness, Edwin 
nodded. “It’s fine.” 

Del ran her hand dryly over the paper, pressing down 
softly against the place where he had marked the ad. 
Edwin divined that she had already thought of something 
to fret over. He had heard it said that she was pretty 
when she was young and doing extra work in pictures. 
Looking at her now, he couldn’t believe it; she was hide- 
ous, with her ratty gray hair and her wattled bulldog face. 
She looked up suddenly from the paper, and surprising his 
expression, frowned. 

“You going to call?” she asked. 

For a long moment he didn’t answer. And then he 
shrugged. “I guess.” 

“Who do you suppose it is—the star, I mean?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Night clubs, too, huh?” 

Edwin nodded. God, how she could go on about just 
any little thing. “That’s what it says. Why?” 

Del studied his face broodingly. “You think night clubs 
are good for somebody who’s artistic?” She stroked her 
hand across the paper one last time and put it down 
beside him on the bench. “Does it just mean night clubs 
around here—or out of town ones, too?” 
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“How should I know? It isn’t my ad, you know. I didn’t 
put it in the paper.” 

“Well—I don’t know.” She was watching him now, 
carefully, but trying to make her gaze blank. “Would you 
want to go away like that—out of town—with somcbody 
like that?” 

Edwin frowned with growing irritation. “Somebody like 
what?” he demanded crossly. 

“Well—you know—it could be just anybody. I wouldn’t 
like it.” 

“Well, if I want the job, and they want me for it, I 
suppose I’ll have to do what they want me to. Won’t I?” 

Del nodded morosely. “Yeah, I guess you would—if 
you wanted to let yourself be like that.” Her gaze moved 
away evasively. “I’d be here all alone when they made you 
go away. It would be—funny. You know?” 

Edwin’s irritation leaped inside him like a small, furious 
animal. Oh, God! what he wouldn’t give to be away from 
here—away from her—freel For the first time in his life 
the spark of ambition came alive for Edwin, and suddenly 
he wished he did not have misgivings about the ad. He 
wished he could believe that the job was real, was his, that 
he was going to be hircd to play. at television studios and 
night clubs—miles and miles away. If only the stupid old 
bitch could know how he would love—how he achedl—to 
go off and leave her behind, 

“Maybe you could take me, too,” Del said, smiling at 
this new inspiration. “Maybe they wouldn’t mind. . . .” 
Edwin stared at her, blinking furiously in an effort to keep 
from lashing out at her. “There’s just one thing, though. 


She paused, waiting for his prompting, making him give 
her his complete attention. For a moment, Edwin tried to 
resist this tactic, but as the silence grew between them he 
was forced to give in. 

“That being?” 

“It doesn’t say if this star is a man or—or a lady. It just 
says it’s a star. You’d think they'd figure you’d want to 
know, wouldn’t you?” 

Edwin looked down at the table, reached out to the 
tray and took up a thick piece of cake. He knew what she 
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was getting at. When, at Edwin’s birth, Del had foresworn 
any further association with men, she had renounced sex 
as sinful and bad and expected the world at large to 
renounce it, too. But if she was worried about Edwin’s 
continued celibacy, she needn’t be; he wasn’t likely to 
come that far out of his cocoon. Not at this late date. 

“What's the difference?” he asked. 

“Well, if it’s someone you're going to be traveling with 
and all. is 

“Oh, Chirst!” Edwin exploded. “Oh, sweet, scented 
Christ! I haven’t got the job yet. I haven’t even called to 
ask about it. And alread < 

“I didn’t mean anything,” Del said quickly, in fright, 
“nothing to get worked up about. I was just talking.” 

Retreating into glowering silence, Edwin took a large 
bite of cake. For a long moment he held the crumbling 
dough in his mouth, sucking at its sweetness, as if in an 
effort to leaven the bitterness that was always there inside 
him. All the while, Del kept her eyes on his face, cautious- 
_ ly, guardedly. 

“You going to call?” 

He chewed a moment longer, then swallowed. “You 
don’t want me to, is that it?” 

“Nol! No, I’m not saying that, sweetheart. I—I guess 
I'm just ... well—if you was to really go off somewhere— 
I guess I’d just about die of lonesomeness.” 

Though Edwin did not believe in the ad’s legitimacy, 
the more she opposed the idea of his calling, the more 
imperative it became for him to do so—as a kind of 
confirmation of this new feeling that had begun inside 
him. He nodded down at the paper. “It’s the only thing 
that’s tuned up since I started looking.” 

Del nodded, her eyes bleak. “I know. I know. ...” For 
a long moment she stood staring at him; then with a 
gesture of resignation, she turned away. Crossing to the 
old-fashioned built-in buffet that separated the living room 
from the dining alcove, she picked up the telephone and 
carried it back to him on its cord. 

“I want you to do just what you want.” She stood 
before him, holding the phone out to him. “Go ahead and 
call. I don’t want you to say I talked you out of it.” 
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Dropping the picce of cake back onto the tray, Edwin 
looked down at the phone with an expression of faint 
dismay. Now that he had managed to get what he wanted, 
he was suddenly fearful. He hated this apartment and his 
life here with Del. But the evil here was known, and that 
of the world outside was yet to be discovered. 

He reached out to the phone, touched the receiver, then 
drew back his hand. This was the nightmare plunge into 
the hostile unknown—the breaking away—that he had 
feared all his life. He could feel the moisture gathering on 
his forehead. Swallowing hard, he looked down at the 
phone and at the number marked in the newspaper. He 
raised his gaze slowly to Del’s, his eyes wide with a 
frightened appeal. 

«“You call for me, huh?” he said, putting the phone back 
into her hands. “You do it... .” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Just as she reached the doorway she stopped and looked 
back at herself in the mirrored wall with an air of vague 
enquiry. She was wearing a dress of faded red lace, 
snagged just slightly beneath the right breast. Brilliants 
glittered at her neck and wrists, her face was feverish with 
rouge and lipstick. Her eyes showed, though, that she was 
not feeling well. 

Not that the drinking accounted in any way for her 
present state of indisposition. People didn’t understand 
about that. You didn’t feel bad because you drank. It was 
the other way around. The liquor made everything 
brighter, and when there were bad things on your mind— 
like these last few days—you could just stop thinking 
about them. Taking her eyes from the mirror, she turned 
abruptly away. 

She’d only had a couple of drinks so far today—three 
maybe—just enough to get awake with. Not enough to 
make her drunk, not half enough for that. In any case, she 
needed a little something to steady her nerves today. It 
made her edgy knowing that a stranger was coming here 
to the house. She frowned in an effort to remember. 
Flagg. Yes, that was his name; Edwin Flagg. Leaving the 
room, she made her way through the hall and out to the 
living room. The clock on the mantel showed that it was 
one twenty-five. Mr. Flagg was supposed to arrive at one 
thirty. 

Actually, it was very disappointing about the ad; in all, 
there had been only five replies. Or only five at least, that 
she remembered answering. Three of the applicants had 
demanded at the outset to know if the job fell under union 
jurisdiction and when she had been vague on the subject 
they had hung up. The fourth call was from a mere child, 
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a music student in some obscure academy. Only the fifth— 
this Mr. Flagg—had seemed sincere in his enquiry. He 
had asked his secretary to call and make an appointment. 

Mr. Edwin Flagg. She liked the name. It sounded stal- 
wart and patriotic. She glanced about, checking the room 
in preparation for the interview. She would sit just there 
on the divan, and he would take his place there. ... She 
brought her hands quickly together in an effort to stop 
their trembling. She really ought to have just one more, 
just a bracer, to be on the. safe side. She didn’t want 
Mr. Flagg to get the impression she was nervous like this 
all the time. 

She had only gone as far as the entrance to the hallway 
when she heard the approaching footsteps out on the 
terrace and stopped. [ler gaze darted to the clock; Mr. 
Flagg certainly believed in promptness. Then the doorbell 
sounded, and even though she was listening for it she 
started slightly, as if with surprise. She made a small, 
flustered gesture with her hand and then, with a sigh of 
resignation, crossed to the door. 

Her first reaction as she opened the door to him was 
one, purely, of shock. Surely this was not Mr. Edwin 
Flagg. There was no possible way to reconcile the sight of 
this pale, portly young man in his cheap, ill-fitting jacket 
and his baggy trousers with the vision she had held in her 
mind. Evidently there was some mistake: Mr. Flagg had 
undoubtedly been detained and ... 

“I—hello,” the young man said nervously. “I’m Edwin 
Flagg.” Producing a handkerchief from his pocket, he 
dabbed self-consciously at his glistening forehead. He had 
not driven up the hill, then; he had walked. “I had—uh— 
an appointment with Miss Hudson. For one thirty.” 

For a moment longer Jane continued merely to stare. 
Then, aware of the lengthening silence between them, she 
smiled. “Yes,” she nodded, “I’m Miss Hudson.” She 
stepped back, motioning reluctantly inside. “Come on in.” 

The young man, however, did not immediately accept 
the invitation. His hand, bringing the handkerchief down 
over his cheek, stopped suddenly, arrested in mid-stroke. 
He looked at her more directly, as if striving to bring her 
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features into sharper focus. Jane uneasily repeated her 
inward gesture. 

“Come in.” 

She showed him to a chair, the one to the tight of the 
fireplace, then seated herself on the divan. Arranging her 
skirts carefully, she looked up with anxious anticipation 
only to be greeted with a similar look from Mr. Flagg. 
What was he expecting from her? Jane experienced a 
fluttering, panicky feeling in the pit of her stomach. He 
wasn’t at all the sort of person he was supposed to be, not 
the least bit what she had pictured. Suddenly she felt a 
positive loathing for this gross, pale-eyed young man, as if 
she had caught him out in a deliberate lie, and she only 
wanted him to go away again. Nonetheless, he was here 
now, and she had to say something to him. 

“You saw my ad in the paper?” 

The young man smiled mechanically. “Yes. I just hap- 
pened to be glancing through—that part of the paper, you 
know—and since I happen to play both the piano and the 
violin ...” He finished the sentence with a meaningless 
gesture of unease. 

Jane nodded. “Yes. The ad said that—didn’t it?—piano 
and violin required.” 

“Yes. Yes, it did. It seemed almost coincidental—in a 
way, it did—and so of course ...” He concluded again 
with the same stiff gesture. 

The silence between them resumed. Jane shifted slightly 
and then, in a paroxysm of nervousness, made a brief 
giggling sound. The young man looked up, his pale eyes 
startled. She moved her gaze yearningly in the direction of 
the kitchen. 

“Tea?” she said with sudden inspiration. “Why don’t I 
go fix us some tea? And then we can have tea and—and 
talk. Do you like tea—Mr. Flagg?” 

“Oh, yes!” Edwin Flagg started eagerly forward. “Yes, I 
do—very much.” 

With a frown of perplexity Edwin watched her as she 
made her escape into the hallway. Again he produced his 
handkerchief and finished mopping his still-moist brow. He 
had been right at the outset. A silly, drunken old woman, 
got up like a Main Street harlot. What kind of a job did 
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she have to offer anybody? He wondered if he could 
possibly manage to get up and leave without her hearing. 

In the end, it was the room, the house itself, which 
restrained Edwin from leaving. The house was old, that 
was true, and it had been badly neglected, but it was still a 
good house, a well-built house which, when it was new, 
had cost a great deal of money. Edwin could respect 
expensive things, simply for thcir ability to command a 
price. The drapes, for instance. ‘They clashed with the rug, 
and even the room, but they were custom-made. Edwin 
noticed things like that. The paintings he had glimpsed up 
on the gallery he was certain were originals. 

Everything was good, if old; there were several things, 
too, which were quite valuable. The statuette of carved 
jade on the library table was an excellent piece. The lamps 
on the end tables had been made of a pair of large metal 
candlesticks which were authentic Oriental altar pieces. 
And the silver frame on the mantel... 

Edwin’s eye caught briefly at the frame, moved beyond 
it, then darted back again. The frame was empty. Where 
there should be a picture, there was only a rectangle of 
brown cardboard backing. He stared at it with sudden 
conjecture. Divested of its subject, why had the frame 
been left on display? Had the picture been removed in 
anger—in grief? And where was it now? There was a 
sound behind him and he looked around toward the door- 
way. 
The old gitl was tcetering toward him, carrying with 
desperate uncertainty a large tea tray weighted down with 
an ornate silver tea service. Pulling his girth as quickly as 
he could from his chair, Edwin hurried forward to relieve 
her of this burden. The gleam of silver bright in his eyes, 
he experienced, as he took the tray from her, a curious 
and unexpected feeling of expansiveness. 

“Such a large burden,” he said with sudden gallantry, 
“for such a little—girl.” 

He colored slightly, dismayed at his hesitant and patent- 
ly arch use of the word “girl.” Somehow it seemed to have 
been demanded of him, forced from him. Turning quickly, 
he carried the tray to the fireplace and put it down on the 
coffee table. 
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The old girl had been having a nip or two out in the 
kitchen. He could tell this as he accepted her invitation to 
change his chair for a place beside her on the divan. 
Settling himself into the deep cushions, he turned to meet 
her smile and return it. The liquor, at any rate, seemed to 
have vastly improved her mood. What a ridiculous old 
trull, she was, how like old Del. ... 

“I always think it’s nice for strangers to—to break 
bread,” she was saying with vague chattiness. “It helps a 
lot. Don’t you think?” 

Edwin nodded, his eyes seeking out the plate of small 
frosted cakes he had noticed on the tray. They weren’t 
from the grocery; they were bakery cakes, fresh probably 
and very rich. As wacky as it all was, this was an im- 
provement over being at home with Del. 

She poured a cup of tea for him, spilling some in the 
saucer. Then, taking up a pair of tongs, she tried to place 
one of the cakes on a plate, but dropped it. 

“Tere,” Edwin said, “Let me.” 

For a moment her eyes met his and her smile 
broadened. “Thank you,” she simpercd, with a wavering 
attempt at elegance. “You're very kind—very nice.” 

When he had served them both, Edwin sipped briefly at 
his tea. Then taking up his cake, he bit into it. Drawing 
deeply upon the comfort of its sweetness, he leaned back 
on the divan with an increased sensation of opulence. 

“You mentioned your act in the ad,” he reminded her 
with sudden courage and directness. “What kind of act is 
it?” 

Abandoning hcr teacup to the table, the old gitl pulled 
her feet up under her and, with grotesque kittenishness, 
leaned back. 

“Well,” she said slowly. “I suppose I ought to tell you 
I’ve been retired—for a time. I had to give up my career 
for a while because of—illness in the family.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“There just wasn’t anything else to do.” 

“But now you're free again—to return to your profes- 
sion?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, indeed.” 

Edwin paused, feeling a kind of bubbling amusement. It 
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was as though they were playing a game, playing tca 
party. Picking up a second of the cakes, he popped it 
whole into his mouth, chewed it and swallowed it reckless- 
ly. He looked at the old girl with veiled speculation: she 
must have some money tucked away somewhere, an inher- 
itance probably if there had been a recent death in the 
family. 

_“Can you describe your act?” he asked with great 
seriousness. 

Into the flushed, sagging face came a kind of teasing 
waggishness. She was withholding something from him 
now, playfully, some bright surprise. She seemed to him, 
at that moment, ludicrous beyond all imagining, beyond 
reality itself. He longed to reach out and slap her across 
the face and see what her expression would be then. 

“T’m Baby Jane Hudson.” 

His first thought was that he had surely misunderstood 
her. Either that or she had meant it as some sort of joke, 
a kind of family joke that he couldn’t know about. Her 
eys, however, intent upon his face for his reaction, said all 
too plainly that she was not joking. 

“Baby Jane Hudson?” he said cautiously. 

She nodded, looking at him now with doubt and disap- 
pointment. “Uh-huh.” 

“Well,” he said. He hesitated, then went quickly on. 
“Well, I just don’t believe it!” 

With this bogus show of astonishment he saved the day. 
Her face came instantly alight, and she leaned forward, 
clasping her hands about her knees in a gesture of girlish 
enthusiasm, Her breath, rank with whisky, assaulted his 
nostrils. 

“I’m going to revive my old act. Just the way I used to 
do it—exactly.” Her gaze reached beyond him to some 
bright scene visible only to herself. “Oh, i know some of 
the old arrangements are way out of date now. Music, you 
know, it changes so much, the way you do it and all.” - 

Edwin nodded. “Yes,” he murmured, 

“Everyone’s desperate for good acts, you know. There’s 
Las Vegas. And television. Do you read the trades, The 
Reporter and Varicty?” 

Edwin stared at her blankly, 
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“Everyone’s looking for acts. They’re just desperate. 
And there are people who still remember me, lots of 
them.” She turned to Edwin for confirmation, and he 
nodded. “A Jot of the old-timers are already back. Ed 
Wynn and Jimmy Durante—a lot of them. You remember 
Baby Snooks?” 

Edwin smiled stiffly. Baby Snooks. Yes, he remembered 
Baby Snooks—Fanny Brice. A comedy kid act. He looked 
at the old girl from a new perspective. If she had a real 
comedy talent like Brice’s ... 

“It ought to have a good chance,” he said bravely. “I 
don’t see anything against it.” 

She leaned back again, looking upon Edwin now with 
unmistakable favor. “You know, I had a feeling about 
you. You know, a kind of—feeling—the minute I opened 
the door and saw you standing there. I just knew we were 
going to turn out to be friends. .. .” Her smile seemed to 
tum inward, and she ran a hand aimlessly over her skirt. 
“Of course I'll have to get rid of a little weight. But I’m 
going on a dict anyway. Tomorrow, I am, first thing. I 
was thinking about the costumes. Don’t you think I ought 
to have all my old ones copied?” 

Edwin tumed his attention evasively to his tea cup. 
““Well—of course I don’t quite remember——” 

“Oh, of course not. But I do want your opinion, Mr. 
Flagg. Before you came I put out all the pictures in the 
rehearsal room so you can look at them and tell me what 
you think.” She turned to him, her smile suddenly bril- 
liant. “Oh, I wish Daddy could be here tight now! You 
can’t ever lose your talent, he used to tell me. Once you're 
born with talent, you have it all your life long. You can 
lose money, youth and looks, but: You want to see the 
pictures?” 

In the rehearsal room, she led him to the piano and 
showed him a large leather-bound scrapbook, 

“This one has nothing but pictures. I have lots of others 
with all my notices and the handbills and all that sort of 
thing if you want to see everything.” As she spoke, he 
noticed, she watched herself covertly in the mirrors. 
“While you’re looking, I'll just go clear away the tca 
things.” She turned and started toward the door. 
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“Why don’t I come and help?” Edwin offered, half in 
malice. 

She turned back in the doorway. “Oh, no! I can do it.” 
She steadied herself momentarily against the doorjamb. 
“Your first name is Edwin?” 

Edwin nodded. “Yes.” 

“Edwin,” she murmured and then, returning his nod, as 
if in confirmation, she swung about and left the room, 
closing the door very carefully after her. 

Edwin gave his attention first to the piano. A baby 
grand, good make, expensive. He opened the lid over the 
keys. He struck a few notes, letting them fall and die as he 
struck them. The instrument was woefully out of tune; 
even worse than his old upright at home. He closed the lid 
and reached out for the scrapbook. 

He stared at the first of the photographs with a look of 
faint incredulity. From a faded print brown with age, a 
little girl of seven or eight with dark curls and huge 
wide-set eyes grinned up at him with a guile that might 
have done credit to a Coquette of twenty. Dressed fussily 
in the manner of fifty or sixty years ago. she had been 
posed in a curtsy, one finger pointed with stilted daintiness 
at the rounded point of her chin, F rowning, Edwin turned 
the page. 

The same child appeared on the second page. This time 
her preposterous Bo-Pecp curls jutted out like so many 
steel springs from beneath a miniature bowler. She wore a 
jacket and trousers and stood against a painted backdrop 
representing a forest glade. One chubby leg extended as if 
in a spirited strut, she carried in her tight hand a small 
shillelah and in her left an enormous cardboard shamrock. 

Edwin flipped through the pages. The child appeared 
again and again, in an endless parade of costumes and 
poses, looking, it seemed to him, just a bit more cloyingly 
cute in each succeeding portrait. Coming to a yellowed 
newspaper Clipping, Edwin stopped. At the top of the item 
was the picture of the child wearing the bowler. Above, in 
the florid script of the period, was the legend. Basy Jane 
Hupson. And above that was a fraction of the newpaper 
heading, bearing the date July 23, 1906. 

Edwin closed the album and shoved it aside with a 
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fecling of acute confusion. The old fool hadn’t set foot on 
a stage for over fifty years! Why, she was out of her 
mind. If she actually believed ... at her age ... He turned 
away, aghast. 

Noticing that there was sheet music on the rack, he 
reached out to it. Again he was confronted by a picture of 
the repellent child, posed this time with her nose delicately 
inclined to a large, fraudulent rose. The Secret of the 
Rose. 

He sorted hastily through the others. The Birdie in the 
Snow. The Night Daddy Left for Heaven. Tom-Tom 
Tomboy. An Angel Told Me. Come On Out and Play. 
Under the published music were some hand-written 
scores, meticulously transcribed, titled informally to indi- 
cate ther use. Background for “Gettysburg Address.” 
Background for “I’m Just a Hooligan.” Background for 
“Stammering.” 

Edwin put the music back. Then this was her act, 
this—junk. He looked down at the piano bench. Doubtless 
it was crammed to the brim with more of the same. He 
lifted the lid. ~ 

He was not disappointed; there were pictures and folios 
of music in abundance. He started to sort through them, 
then stopped, looking down at a photograph—if, indeed, 
that was what it was—that he had glimpsed between two 
of the packets of music. Hesitantly, he drew it fully into 
view. 

He stared in bewilderment at the pale face that peered 
up fragmentarily from between the vicious slashes of red 
crayon. It was the picture of a woman, that was evident, 
and from what he could tell she had been very blonde and 
pretty. But whoever had marked it had done so, evidently 
in a mood of savage hatred. The blunt point of the crayon 
had gouged deeply into the photograph, leaving heavy 
crimson gashes across the mouth and nose. Over the entire 
area of the face were lighter, quickly darting marks, as if 
the vandal, not content with having mutilated it, had 
wanted to obliterate it entirely. 

Edwin felt a shudder of horror go through him as his 
mind suddenly leaped back to the empty silver frame in 
the living room. As if it had suddenly stirred beneath his 
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touch, he dropped the picture back into the bench and 
closed the lid. At the same time he heard the door open 
behind him. 

“Edwin?” 

He turned to find her coming unsteadily toward him. 
He lifted his brows in silent enquiry. 

“You saw the pictures?” she asked. 

Turned as he was, Edwin caught a glimpse of himself in 
the mirrors. It seemed to him that he was noticeably pale. 
But then, with a faint feeling of astonishment, he saw 
himsclf smile. 

“Yes,” he heard himself saying, “they’re wonderful.” 
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CHAPTER NINE 


With a certain wariness, Mrs. Stitt turned from closing the 
gate and started up the walk toward the service porch. As 
she entered the yard, she caught a glimpse of the dim, 
bunched figure lurking in the open doorway of the kitchen 
and guessed that Jane Hudson was waiting in there for 
her. There would have to be trouble today, she thought 
impatiently, just when she was working a short day. No 
doubt the drinking had started by now. Poor Miss Blanche 
-.. Mrs. Stitt stopped short as, at her approach, Jane 
emerged suddenly through the porch and came out onto 
the steps. 

Jane was all dressed up to go out, Mrs. Stitt observed 
sourly, all done up in a little short fur jacket with old- 
fashioned square shoulders and that silly red tam of hers 
that made her look like some kind of old streetwalker or 
something. It was sickening to see a woman that age 
running around in public in a getup like that. 

And then Mrs. Stitt saw the thing in Jane’s hand, the 
piece of cloth, the garment, and realized, looking at it 
more closely, that it was her own cleaning apron. Stung 
with surprise, she lifted her gaze from the apron to Jane’s 
face. She was right, all tight; from the look in Jane’s eyes 
you could see that the drinking was well under way. 

“Well,” she said with guarded joviality, “‘all set to go 
out, eh, bright and early?” 

In reply, Jane simply stared, her eyes bright and fever- 
ish in their sagging pouches of flesh. Her head turned 
slighty, jerked really, as with a nervous spasm, and from 
between her dyed curls there came a glitter of cold bright- 
ness from a pair of gaudy pendant earrings. Her mouth, 
itself all but lost beneath two wide splashes of red, worked 
against a silent tremor. The fur jacket, Mrs. Stitt realized, 
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now that she gave it a second look, was one that belonged 
to Blanche, one she still wore on the rare occasions when 
she went out. 

“Is Miss Blanche up, too?” she asked. 

For an answer Jane’s head shot forward, holding the 
apron out to her. “Here.” Her voice was small with strain 
but determined. “You don’t have to stay. We don’t necd 
you here any more.” 

Mrs. Stitt was too stunned for a moment even to speak. 
Her mouth lifted toward a smile, as if in an effort to 
confirm the impression that it was surely all a joke, and 
then fell slack again. 

“But I don’t 

“I would have called you, but I didn’t have your num- 
ber.” 

As the surprise wore off, Mrs. Stitt experienced the first 
quick stirrings of anger. “Miss Blanche lias my number,” 
she said firmly. “She could have called me if 

Jane’s staring eyes widened slightly with alarm. ‘You're 
fired,” she said abruptly. “You—you can just go—right 
now.” 

“Now, wait just a minute, Miss Hudson i 

“You'll be paid for today, don’t worry. We'll send you a 
check. Here—take your apron. And you better give me 
your key to the house ” 

Mrs. Stitt took the apron and thrust it composedly 
under her ann. “I don’t have the key,” she said blandly. “I 
just realized as I was coming up the hill just now—TI left it 
behind today.” 

Jane regarded her uncertainly, blinking. “All right, 
then,” she said finally, “you can put it in the mail when 
you get home.” Stubbomly she stood her ground, waiting 
for Mrs. Stitt to turn away. 

Mrs. Stitt, however, was not yet satisfied. “As long as I 
came all this way,” she said, making her gaze level and 
hard, “I’d better see Miss Blanche before I go. If I’m 
fired, I’d like to have it straight from her. She’s the one 
who hired me She’s the one who paid me. Then she’s the 
one to fire me.” 

Jane’s mouth drew down into a straight hard line. “You 
can’t see her,” she said. ““She’s—she’s still asleep.” 
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“Then, I’ll wait. I don’t mind a bit.” 

“But I’m just leaving. I have to be down at the bank 
when it opens,” - 

“You don’t have to worry,” Mrs. Stitt said thinly. “You 
can trust me here alone. I won’t run off with anything ” 

A look of uncertainty, almost of fear, came into Jane’s 
face. “I can’t stay here arguing,” she said desperately. 

“There’s nothing to argue about. As long as you're 
Paying me for the day anyway, I can make myself useful 
until Miss Blanche wakes up.” 

Jane stepped back quickly into the porch, slammed the 
Screen door and latched it. “You're fired, that’s all I 
know. So you can go on away!” 

Mrs. Stitt, for all of her righteous indignation, knew 
when she was defeated. With a broad shrug, she turned 
and started back down the walk. 

She should have quit, she told herself, all but aflame 
now with anger; she should have quit flat a long time ago. 
Anyone else would have, the tricks that one pulled. One 
minute she was the great grand lady, giving out commands 
and threatening to have your head chopped off practically, 
and the next she was the little bitty pouting baby, thinking 
she was so cute and cunning she could charm you out of 
all sensibility. Cute! She was disgusting. And a loony, too. 
Mrs. Stitt had seen a thing or two around that house, 
things she doubted that poor Miss Blanche even knew 
about. ... 

Poor Miss Blanche. That poor soul probably didn’t 
know a thing about any of this. Jane had probably gotten 
up early just so she could manage the whole thing behind 
Miss Blanche’s back. Jane had always had some grudge 
against her, Mrs. Stitt knew that; no doubt she had been 
trying for a long time to think of some way to get rid of 
her. 


And what kind of story was she planning to tell on her 
for not being at work today? Something good no doubt, 
something, sure as sin, that wouldn’t do her any credit in 
Miss Blanche’s eyes. Hugging her purse fiercely to her 
bosom, Mrs. Stitt made her way rapidly down the incline 
of the street, around the curve at the end of the block and 
turned in the direction of the boulevard bus stop. 
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She had just managed to get hersclf settled on the 
bench at the curb when she saw the gray coupé pull up 
at the corner. She looked just long cnough to sce that 
Jane was alone in the car, then tured stiffly away, pretend- 
ing not to have noticed. The old fool, all decked out like 
some queen in a comic opera. How people must laugh at 
her behind her back, Mrs. Stitt thought with satisfaction, 
when they saw her walking along the street. 

Well, she thought, smugly patting her purse, at least she 
had got the best of Jane Hudson on one thing anyway; she 
still had the key. Even if it was just silly and meaningless, 
it made her feel bettcr to know that Jane hadn’t had her 
way about everything. And what was more, she wasn’t 
going to send the key back, either. Let her royal highness 
go out and have a new one made. 

Mrs. Stitt turned back the sleeve of her coat and looked 
at her watch. Nine thirty, almost. By the time she got 
home again it would be after ten thirty. Practically the 
whole moming gone. And then she’d just have to turn 
right around and start downtown to talk to the jury-duty 
people. With a new wave of anger it came to her that she 
would now have to start looking for another job to fill in 
her Fridays. 

She’d find a new job a lot faster than the Hudson sisters 
would find a new cleaning woman. Mrs. Stitt was certain 
of that. They’d see, once they asked someone else to come 
all the way up that hill without transportation. Not to 
mention putting up with that old woman’s silliness and 
drinking and all. No one would put up with that sort of 
thing. No one but her. And the only reason she ever did 
was only for Miss Blanche’s sake. 

She sure piticd Miss Blanche, with that silly-headed Jane 
getting worse and worse all the time. Something awful was 
going to happen in that house someday; she could just feel 
it in her bones. Mrs. Stitt issued a deep, tremulous sigh. 
Well, she had tried to help the only way she knew how, 
but it was funny sometimes how people just couldn’t see a 
thing when it was right there in front of them. There 
were times, for a fact, when she couldn’t help wondering; 
Miss Blanche wasn’t a stupid woman, but the way she 
kept on putting up with things . . . Catching sight of the 
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bus approaching from up the street she got to her feet and 
straightened her coat. Forget it, she told hersclf, just 
forget it; there’s nothing can be done about it now. 

Opening her bag to take out her fare, her eyes fell on 
the disputed key to the Hudson house. There it lay, just 
beside her notebook, its identification disc attached with a 
loop of bright red string. In the street, the bus eased into 
the curb and snorted its doors open to let her inside. Mrs. 
Stitt looked up, then quickly down again at the key. Now 
that Jane Hudson was gone, she realized with sudden 
surprise, there was nothing to prevent her going back to 
the house if she wanted to. And it would serve the old 
biddy right if she went back and told Miss Blanche just 
exactly what had happened. Inside the bus the driver 
leaned forward to peer out at her. “You getting on, 
lady?” 

Mrs Stitt glanced up and then, after another moment'’s 
hesitation, shook her head. “I’m sorry . ..” 

“Well, for petesake!” 

The door snorted shut again, and the bus roared off, 
bullying its way back into traffic. In a pensive mood now, 
Mrs. Stitt turned and started back up the hill. 

She let herself into the kitchen with almost furtive care, 
then paused to listen for any sound from up above. At the 
same time she made a wry face at the sight of the nearly 
empty bottle of whisky on the drain. The place was a 
mess. With renewed indignation, she abandoned her previ- 
ous air of stealth and made her way boldly from the 
kitchen through the hallway and out to the stairs. 

When she reached the gallery, she paused and glanced 
ahead and into the hall. Miss Blanche’s door was closed. 
She was still asleep then: Jane hadn’t licd about that. She 
turned and looked down into the disordered living room 
below. As long as she was there, she’d stick to her word 
and make herself useful. And she could fix Miss Blanche’s 
breakfast and take it up to her. It was way past time for 
Miss Blanche to be up anyway, so it wouldn’t hurt any- 
thing to wake her. Oh, there’d be a proper scene all right 
when Miss-Queen-of-Sheba got back from the bank and 
found out what had happened. But Mrs. Stitt was 
prepared to accept that. 
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First she tidied up the kitchen, taking great pleasure in 
pouring out the last of the whisky and disposing of the 
bottle in the trash. By the time she had finished this and 
had Miss Blanche’s breakfast tray made up it was nearly a 
quarter past ten. Feeling quite cheerful now, unaccounta- 
bly so, really, all things considered, she picked up the tray 
and marched out into the hallway. 

At Miss Blanche’s door she paused to listen, hopeful of 
hearing some sound from inside to indicate that Miss 
Blanche was already awake. Hearing nothing, she frowned. 
It was getting on now, and it wasn’t at all like Miss 
Blanche to sleep so late. Balancing the tray against the 
wall, Mrs. Stitt reached out and very gently knocked. 

“Miss Blanche?” she called. “It’s me, Miss Blanche, its 
Edna. You awake yet?” 

She waited, but there was no answer. Mrs. Stitt 
straightened. Miss Blanche, as was common with invalids, 
was a very light sleeper; usually the Jeast sound brought 
her around instantly. Mrs. Stitt knocked again, a bit 
louder this time. 

“Miss Blanche?” 

Again she waited, but there was still no answer, no 
sound of any kind at all. A faint feeling of chill touched 
the back of Mrs. Stitt’s neck; there was something wrong 
here, something quite definitely not as it should be. No 
longer hesitant, she reached out to the doorknob and 
shoved. The dishes and silver on the tray clattered as her 
forward movement was abruptly checked by the unyield- 
ing panel. The door was locked. 

Mrs. Stitt stared in open-mouthed disbelief. No one— 
not even Jane Hudson—would go off and leave a helpless 
invalid locked up in a room like that! There had to be 
some sort of mistake. Putting the breakfast tray down on 
the floor she tried again, but the door still refused to 
budge, it was most emphatically, most securely locked. 

For a moment longer she was held immobile by her 
own dismay. But then a surge of anger brought her 
quickly back to life again. Turning stiffly, she looked down 
the hallway in the direction of Jane’s room. The door 
stood open letting a bright, slanting shaft of sunlight into 
the end of the hall. Mrs. Stitt started determinedly for- 
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ward; if the key to Blanche’s room was anywhere in the 
house it would be in there. 

Inside the doorway she stopped. Her eyes, glinting 
brightly, raked the rumpled, unmade bed, the ridiculous 
collection of stuffed animals heaped high on the pink satin 
chair, the endless photographic display of Baby Jane Hud- 
son on the wall. Her gaze fell finally to the dressing table 
beneath the windows and she crossed over to it. 

She pulled out the drawers swiftly, angrily, one after 
the other, exposing the separate caches of cheap junk 
jewelry, artificial flowers, bright handkerchiefs and dime- 
store cosmetics. Finding nothing that even resembled a 
key, she shoved them closed again and tumed her atten- 
tion to the writing desk against the adjacent wall. 

Having rifled quickly and fruitlessly through the random 
litter on top of the desk, the magazines and circulars, she 
opened the center drawer. There was a disordered assort- 
ment of note papers and envelopes of different colors, 
pink, lavender, pale blue, white bordered with bright yel- 
low roses. Raking this impatiently aside Mrs. Stitt uncov- 
ered at the bottom an address book with a white plastic 
cover. Looking inside she saw that it had never been used; 
not even one name had been written in it anywhere. She 
tan her hand toward the back of the drawer, found 
something there with her fingers and pulled it forward. It 
was an ordinary writing tablet with a brown cover. She 
was just about to thrust it back into the drawer in a 
gesture of disgust when something, scraps of paper, fell 
from between the pages and fluttered to the floor. Quickly 
she stooped down and picked them up. 

She stood there for a moment, holding them in her 
hand, feeling a quick stab of apprehension that she didn’t 
quite understand. They were checks, canceled checks; 
some of the ones that were always kept in the little 
accounts ledger in Miss Blanche’s room. 

Then Jane had taken them, appropriated them for hcr- 
sclf. But why? Mrs. Stitt’s gaze shifted to the tablet which 
she was holding open in readiness to receive the checks 
back again between its pages. Quickly she brought it 
closer to the light. Line after line was filled with Miss 
Blanche’s name. Blanche Hudson ... Blanche Hudson ... 
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Blanche Hudson ... The name had been repeated over 
and over again the full length of the page. 

Miss Blanche’s signature! Or copics of it! Mrs. Stitt’s 
cyes moved swiftly back and forth betwcen the tablet and 
the checks. It was plain as anything, Jane Hudson had 
been practicing writing out—forging!—Miss Blanche’s sig- 
nature. Her gaze bright now with real fright, Mrs. Stitt 
looked down the hallway in the direction of the locked 
door to Miss Blanche’s room. 


Jane Hudson arrived at the bank just a few minutes 
after opening time, so she didn’t have to wait in line. 
Reaching into her purse with an air of poorly controlled 
nervousness, she took out the allowance check from Bert 
Hanley and stepped up to the nearest tcller’s window. The 
young man who appeared before her was one she recog- 
nized, though she did not know him by name. 

“How are you today, Miss Hudson?” the teller asked. 

“Oh—I’m fine,” Jane said. Sucking in a deep breath, she 
put the check between them on the counter. “There . . .” 

Turning the check over, the young man observed the 
signature on the back, returned it to the counter and 
stamped it. He looked up with an air of polite expectancy. 
“Your deposit slip?” 

Jane, swallowing against a sudden dryness in her throat 
managed to maintain her smile. “Cash,” she said in a 
quick, small voice. “I—Blanche—she wanted me to get it 
all in cash this time.” The young man lifted his brows. 
“She has some special reason, I guess,” she said quickly. 

Nodding, the young man opened his cash drawer, 
counted out the money—what seemed to Jane to be great 
mounds of it—and shoved it smoothly across to her with 
the flat of his hand. 

“There you are.” 

For a moment Jane merely stared at the money, almost 
afraid to touch it. 

“Is that how you wanted it?” 

Looking up, Jane nodded. Then, reaching out, she 
scooped the money haphazardly into her purse, eager to 
have it, all at once, safely in her possession. 
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“Thank you,” she said with a sudden breathlessness. 
“Thank you very much.” 

Out on the sidewalk, she stopped and faced into the 
warm sunshine. I don’t have to ask anyone, she thought. 
I can buy anything I want. I can just walk down this street, 
if I feel like it, and buy everything I see. She tumed her 
head slightly, and he earrings cast forth quick flashes of 
brilliant fire. And then she smiled, quite suddenly, as if 
the sun had caught, too, some clear reflecting surface with- 
in herself. 

But there was no time now to visit the shops, or even to 
look in the windows. With Mrs. Stitt fired and Edwin 
coming, there were things for her to attend to. Turning 
away, she started around the corner in the direction of the 
parking lot where she had left the car. Everything had 
been so terrible before yesterday; she had becn lost then 
and frightened. But now she was quite sure of herself, 
quite sure of everything she was doing. She had lots and 
lots of money. And she had a new friend. 

Edwin Flagg. Edwin. The mere thought of his name 
hastened her step, as if life itself had suddenly quickened 
so that she needed to hurry to keep up with it. He had 
said he would come to see her again this afternoon. And 
that was a sign that he really liked her; he wouldn’t have 
promised if he didn’t. She gave a quick sigh of content- 
ment. It made you feel good just to know there was 
somebody somewhere who liked you and thought that 
what you did was all right. 

Reaching the entrance to the parking lot, she hurried 
along the row of cars in the direction of the gray coupé. 
Drawing her purse close to her, she hugged it tight against 
her bosom. Fifty dollars a week, she thought happily, was 


very little to pay for a good friend like Edwin, very little 
_indeed. 


Mrs. Stitt stared at the locked door with a rising swell 
of panic. Doubling her hands into hard fists, she pounded 
against it as hard as she could. 

“Miss Blanche!” she cried. “Miss Blanche! Can you hear 
me? Miss Blanche!” 

As her voice was absorbed by a sinister silence, she 
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tured away, trying to think what she ought to do. Miss 
Blanche was drugged in there, she was convinced of it. It 
was just like Jane—drinking like she was—to give the 
poor creature one of her sedatives and then go off and 
leave her. It was wicked—criminall 

With an air of sudden decision, she picked up the 
breakfast tray from the floor and carried it out to the 
gallery and down the stairs. She had made up her mind; 
she was going to get that door open if it took her all day 
and half the night. And if Jane Hudson walked in and 
caught her working at it, well, that would be just too 
bad—for Jane Hudson. 

Entering the kitchen, she put the tray down on the table 
opposite the sink, then crossed to the tool drawer under 
the cupboards and pulled it open. She took out a hammer, 
the largest and heaviest there was, and a large screwdriy- 
er. Armed with these, she started briskly out of the room 
and back in the direction of the stairs. One way or 
another, she told herself staunchly, that door was going to 
get itself opened. 


Mrs. Bates had spent so much time clipping the front 
hedge now that there just wasn’t much left to clip. Earlier, 
seeing Jane Hudson drive off in the car, she had quickly 
stationed herself at the hedge where she could watch for 
her return. Mrs. Bates knew by observation that when 
Jane Hudson went off like this of a morning she was 
rarely away more than a few minutes, just long enough to 
drive down to the market at the bottom of the hill and 
back again. This morning, however, just when there was 
something she particularly wanted to see Jane Hudson 
about, she would go off somewhere and stay forever. 

The newspaper clipping was one she had found in the 
TV section of last night’s paper: CrrpPpLep STAR REGAINS 
Popuarity via TY, it said in the heading. And there was 
a picture of Blanche, too, one of the old ones taken by the 
studio back in the ’thirties. The article itself didn’t say too 
much, but it was nice. Sweet. If the Hudson sisters hadn’t 
seen it, Mrs. Bates was sure they would appreciate her 
bringing it to them. Enough, she secretly hoped, that she 
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might be imvited into the house to meet Blanche Hudson 
m person 

Already, as a matter of fact, she was planning what she 
would write to the folks back home. She wouldn’t exactly 
lie and say right out that she and Blanche Hudson were 
close friends, but she could just suggest it, just for the 
thrill it would give everybody to think such a thing about 
somebody they knew and a movie star. 

There was just one littlé trouble, though; Mrs. Bates 
wondered if Blanche Hudson’s health hadn’t taken a turn 
for the worse just lately. The thing that made her think so 
was that the window, the one at the center of the upper 
story that she had decided must be Blanche’s, had stayed 
closed up lately. Before, in the evenings, there had always 
been a light in that window even when the rest of the 
house was dark. For the last four nights now, however, it 
had remained dark. And even during the day the drapes 
had remained pulled. If Blanche Hudson was too ill even 
to have her window open, then she was surely too ill to 
receive visitors. 

Mrs. Bates had considered taking the clipping over and 
giving it to the cleaning lady. She knew she was there 
today; she had seen her walking up the hill. In the end, 
though, she decided against it; an employee would hardly 
be at liberty to ask her into the house. 

Mrs. Bates looked back along the even line of the hedge 
with a sigh of defeat; there just wasn’t one more lick of 
anything left to be cut, and she couldn’t just stand there, 
waiting, with nothing to do. She turned away and started 
back toward the house. 

She had just reached the walk when she heard the 
sound of an advancing car and looked back to see the 
gray coupé crossing the intersection. Casting down her 
shears, reaching for the pocket of her smock, she hurried 
eagerly forward. 

“Miss Hudson!” Turning the corner, she made her way 
rapidly along the garden wall im the direction of the 
Hudson garage. ‘Miss Hudson! I have somcthing here for 
you—for you and your sister!” 

Jane Hudson, emerging from the black mouth of the 
garage, stopped short in surprise, then took a quick step 
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backwards in retreat. Her glance darted to the gate lead- 
ing into the safety of the back yard. But then she re- 
mained where she was, watching Mrs. Bates’s approach 
with a closed and wary face. 

Mrs. Bates, stopping before her, smiled broadly. “I 
guess I really ought to introduce myself,” she said. “I’m 
Mrs. Bates—Pauline Bates—your new neighbor next 
door. I guess it’s just about time we got acquainted, isn’t 
it ? 

Jane Hudson simply stared at her, offering no response 
at all, not even so much as the flicker of an cyelid. A 
moment passed, uneasily. Mrs. Bates made a gesture of 
sudden nervousness. 

“Of course I already know who you are. I would, 
naturally, though, because of your famous sister.” Notic- 
ing what appeared to be a sudden coloring in the plump, 
unpleasant face before her, she hesitated. “I—I know how 
silly it probably sounds to you and I’m sure you're sick of 
hearing it, but I really am one of your sister’s most ardent 
fans. I really am. Ever since I was a young woman back 
in Fort Madison I’ve just adored her. To me she was 
always so much more beautiful than any of the others. 
. ..” Again she faltered, self-consciously aware that she 
was talking childish nonsense. “You must be very proud of 
her ... with her new success ... on ‘I'V, I mean, and all 


Though her face remained blank, Jane Hudson nodded 
curtly. “Yes,” she said. “Yes, I am.” 

Mrs. Bates held out the clipping. “Well, anyway, what I 
came over for—I ran across this in last night’s paper and 
I thought—maybe, if you missed it—I ought to save it 
and bring it over.” 

After regarding the clipping for a moment with narrow 
suspicion, Jane Hudson reached out and took it. Again she 
nodded. “Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it.” Mrs. Bates smiled stiffly but with 
determined friendliness. ““And—and while I’m talking to 
you, I wanted to ask—is your sister all right?” 

Jane Hudson’s gaze, which had moved off again toward 
the gate, came back to Mrs. Bates’s with fierce sudden- 
ness. “All right?” she asked. ““What do you mean?” 
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Mrs. Bates’s smile fell away under a look of open 
alarm. “Well—nothing—really.” For a moment she hov- 
ered on the brink of admitting her speculation about the 
window above the garden, but something in Jane Hudson’s 
face made her reject the notion. “I just remembered that 
she was—an invalid. I just thought I’d ask, that’s all.” She 
nodded at the clipping in Jane Hudson’s hand. “Well—I 
just wanted to bring that over to you—I thought maybe 
you’d be glad to have it.” 

Some of the tension seemed suddenly to go out of Jane 
Hudson’s face. “‘Why, yes,” she said, her voice just a shade 
more cordial than before. “I’II—I’ll show it to Blanche.” 

“Fine,” Mrs. Bates said. “And give her my regards, 
won’t you? From an old fan of hers.” 

“Yes ” 

Hopeful that she yet might achieve the hoped-for invi- 
tation, Mrs. Bates hesitated a moment longer, but when it 
still did not come, she tumed away. Then, with a sudden 
resolution born of an equally sudden resentment at Jane 
Hudson's determinedly distant behavior, she turned back 
again, 

“Miss Hudson,” she said with smiling bluntness, “I won- 
der—I hope this isn’t too forward of me—but do you 
suppose I could meet your sister sometime? I mean, does 
she ever see anyone? I’ve written to all my friends back 
home that we're neighbors—and they all keep asking 
about her. It would mean so much.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jane Hudson said abruptly, “my sister— 
Blanche—she won’t be here any more. She’s—she’s going 
away. I’m sorry.” She moved out toward the gate. “I have 
to go in now. The cleaning woman isn’t here today, so I 
have to——” 

“Oh, yes, she is,” Mrs. Bates said, eager, even now, to 
offer a picce of helpful news. “Yes, she came. I saw her 
come up the hill to the house just a little bit after you 
left-——” 

Something in Jane Hudson’s face stopped her. There 
had been a tightening, a draining, so that suddenly the 
woman’s eyes, staring out of the pale mask of her face, 
seemed to grow larger, darker. And then, with no word of 
explanation, she turned, hurled herself upon the gate, tore 
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it open and disappeared inside. At the same time some- 
thing came fluttering back in her wake, swooping up and 
out into the street. Crossing, Mrs. Bates looked down and 
saw that it was the newspaper clipping. With a feeling of 
dark dismay, she picked it up, dusted it off and put it back 
in her pocket. 


At first Mrs. Stitt had thought that she would be able 
simply to remove the lock and get the door open that 
way. Then, taking a closer look, she saw that this was 
plainly impossible. The lock, a picce of thick, hand- 
hammered metal, had been somehow imbedded in the 
wood and made secure there without the help of the usual 
screws and bolts. 

Abandoning this plan, then, she turned her attention to 
the hinges. They were fastened to the door in the same 
mysterious way as the lock, but the pins were exposed so 
there was the possibility of prying them loose. Taking up 
the screwdriver and hammer, Mrs. Stitt knelt down to the 
lower hinge and set to work. Placing the edge of the screw- 
driver against the butt end of the pin she lifted the 
hammer and struck it. 

Engaged, finally, in a course of direct and positive 
action, Mrs. Stitt’s spirits experienced a decided lift. The 
fact that Jane Hudson might retum at any moment did 
not disconcert her in the least now. If anyone was going 
to be made out the guilty party in this affair, Mrs. Stitt 
had decided, it was going to be Jane Hudson. The thought 
had no more than passed through her mind when she 
heard the slam of the kitchen door downstairs, followed 
by a series of hurried footsteps in the lower hallway. 
Calmly, Mrs. Stitt put her tools aside and got to her feet. 
As the footsteps sped up the stairs and across the gallery, 
she ‘tumed to face the entrance entirely poised and 
unalarmed. 

“Well,” she said evenly, “so you’ve decided to come 
back, have you?” 

Jane, appearing in the entrance, stopped, stunned for a 
moment into silence. And then her face contorted with 
anger. 
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“What are you doing here?” she demanded. “What was 
that pounding I heard?” 

In answer, Mrs. Stitt pointed to the locked door. “What 
do you mean, going off and leaving your poor sister 
locked in like that? What’s the matter with you that you’d 
do a thing like that?” 

Jane’s mouth snapped open, then closed again. Her 
expression, now, was one of uncertainty. “It—it’s none of 
your business,” she said with false bravado. Then her eyes 
widened with sudden realization. “You said you didn’t 
have your key.” 

“Well, it just happens that I did after all. And a good 
thing, too, with this sort of thing going on. Suppose 
something happened while you were gone and Miss 
Blanche needed help? Suppose the house should catch fire. 
Did you bother to think of that?” 

Jane’s face clenched again with anger. She stamped her 
foot. “It’s none of your business what I do in my own 
housel” she cried. “It’s none of your business! You're 
fired! Now go on and get out!” 

“Oh, it’s none of my business, isn’t it?” 

“Nol No, it isn’t! Or anybody else’s! This is my house, 
and I’m ordering you to get out of it!” 

“Your housel” Mrs. Stitt took a threatening step for- 
ward. “This is Miss Blanche’s house, that’s whose house 
this is!” 

A light flamed wildly in Jane’s eyes. “Get out!” she 
screamed. “Get out, get out—right now!” 

Mrs. Stitt merely shook her head. “Oh, no. Not until I 
know exactly what’s going on around here. Not until I 
know Miss Blanche is all right.” 

A flicker of uncertainty cut through the heat of Jane’s 
gaze. “She’s—asleep,” she said. “I gave her a sleeping 
tablet.” 

Mrs. Stitt nodded in angry confirmation. “I thought sol 
You just went off and left her here doped. And I suppose 
that wasn’t enough, so you had to lock the door, too?” She 
paused, her eyes dark with a fierce determination. “I’m 
not moving an inch from this spot until you get out your 
key and let me see inside there.” 

Jane, her mouth still open, seemed to take in a great 
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gulp of air. “I won’t!” she said. “I will not! And you can’t 
make me. Now, you go on and go home!” 

Mrs. Stitt took another step forward. “I think,” she said 
in a tone of deadly evenness, “that you’d better hand over 
the key to that door—if you know what’s good for you.” 

Jane took a stumbling step backward. “What can you 
do?” she quavered. “I won’t.” 

“All right, then.” After a brief but effective pause, Mrs. 
Stitt went on, “Then I’ll just have to call in the police, 
won’t I? One way or another I mcan to know what you’ve 
been up to here, signing Miss Blanche’s name to cliccks 
and locking her up in her room . . .” 

Jane’s face had gone white with terror. “I didn’tl” she 
gasped. “I didn’t, either!” 

“Then why are you so scared?” Mrs. Stitt pointed a 
finger. “Now, you get that door open and no more fooling 
around, do you hear me?” Jane, for the moment, could 
only stare at her and shake her head. “It'll be a lot better 
for you to let me have a look in there than to have to 
explain to the police.” Mrs. Stitt nodded significantly 
toward the telephone stand. “Shall I put in the call?” she 
demanded. “Shall I?” 

Jane turned her head, and the bauble on her beret 
glittered there in the dimness with a sudden and obscene 
brightness. 

Mrs. Stitt held out her hand. “Now, you give me that 
key. I'll just look in and see for myself if she’s all right. If 
she is, I'll go on away and leave you alone. I won’t even 
need to wake her up. Come on, now, give it here.” 

Slowly, her shoulders going limp in defeat, Jane opened 
her purse. She reached inside and produced the key. 
Looking up at Mrs. Stitt, her eyes dull and hidden, she 
dropped the key into her outstretched hand. Mrs. Stitt 
nodded with satisfaction, then turned and fitted the key 
into the lock. 

Throwing the door open, she found the room so 
shrouded in darkness that she was forced to stop on the 
threshold for a moment and wait for her eyes to adjust. 
Then, as the room and the objects inside began gradually 
to gather dimension and shape, she leaned sharply for- 
ward, and her eyes widened with horror. For a space of 
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nearly fifteen seconds she stood breathlessly still and then, 
with a low, animal moan of numbed disbelief, she put out 
a trembling hand to the doorjamb for support. 

Behind her, Jane reached down and picked up the 
hammer. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


’Neath an Oriental lantern, 
In an Oriental tree, 

Sat an Oriental couple, 
Making love in Japanee. 

In his Oriental manner, 

Tn his Oriental way, 

This is what he told her, 
*Cause she loved to hear him say: 
Sing-a sing-a song song, 
Chong chong chew 

My Niponese sweetie, 

T love you. 


By narrowing her eyes until they were nearly closed she 
could begin to see the ocean. She could see the waves as 
they swelled out of the placid blue and came forward, 
reaching up and up, breaking, falling, dissolving upon the 
sand in a racing, giggling froth. And if you knew how to 
squint your ears, too—something you had to learn to do 
way back inside your head and your thoughts—you could 
hear the waves, hear them roar as they crashed, hear 
them fall and whisper across the sand. Sometimes it even 
seemed possible that if she would just tum her face 
upward she would feel the hot touch of the sun. But she 
wanted to go on watching the waves—had to go on 
watching them—so she kept her head down. All the time 
she could hear her father back on the porch beyond the 
dunes, playing his banjo, singing: 

Tick-a tick-a tock tock, 

Ching ching chee, 

Be a nice sweetie, 

Marry me. 
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She loved the beach, loved it more than any other place 
in the world. It was special and warm, and Daddy was 
there with her all the time and didn’t have to go away 
anywhere to take care of business. When she grew up she 
was going to live at the beach always, just her and Daddy. 
They would have a little house with a porch on the front 
where they could talk and play together and the people 
would stop and watch ... 

Say, mister is that your little girl there? 

All mine, friend, nobody else’s. . . . Aren't you, 
sweetheart? 

By golly, she sure can sing and dance. I’m serious, you 
ought to think some of putting her on the stage. 

You don’t mean to say! 

Yes, I do, too. She’s a marvel, that one, a regular little 
marvel. 

Well, friend, I guess you're just a year or so too late. 
Not that I don’t appreciate your kind suggestion. I surely 
do. But—well, maybe you heard of my little girl some- 
where by her professional name. We bill her as Baby 
Jane. 

Baby Jane? Baby Jane Hudson? Mister, you’re joking 
me, now, aren’t you? That pretty little girl right there? 
Well, I swan! You know, I thought she looked mighty 
talented, the way she was singing and dancing like that 
right out in front of everybody without being shy or 
scared or nothing. By jings, mister, I sure bet you're a 
proud man to have a little girl like that. 

And then Daddy put his arm around her and drew her 
close in a modified bear hug, and you could tell from the 
way the man smiled that he thought they made a fine 
picture there together. 

Friend, if I got any prouder I guess I’d pop the buttons 
right off my vest. 

By golly! So that’s Baby Jane Hudson herself! I do 
swan! 

Daddy hugged her tight, so tight he almost squeezed the 
breath right out of her, and then he let her go. 

And when she grew up, and she and Daddy came back 
to the beach to stay ... Her eyes widened, and the ocean 
started to go away, to fade back into the mirrors... 
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along with the beat and the sound of Daddy’s singing... . 

Her hand moved out and nearly upset the bottle on the 
floor next to her. She pressed the hand to her brow as if 
to clear her thoughts. Daddy had been taken sick in the 
epidemic—he and Mamma—and they both had died. And 
she had never gone back to the beach; she had never seen 
it again . . . the little house with the porch. . . . She and 
Blanche had come out to California to live with Aunt 
Jewel. And Aunt Jewel had started making a fuss over 
Blanche right away, telling her how pretty she was, and 
that she had a friend at the studio who could help her get 
into pictures. . . . Quickly Jane squinted her eyes again, 
tightly, tightly, trying to make the occan come back ... 
and the wamn feel of the sun... and Daddy. ... 


Said the Oriental boy, 

To his Oriental spouse, 
We will be so happy, 

In our rice-paper house... 


She sat there swaying in rhythm to the foolish song. 
Chick-a chick-a chok chok... 


A bell rang somewhere, raucously, disruptively, and her 
eyes flew open, putting to untimely flight, the surf, the 
sand, the song. She looked around, her face stunned, as if 
trying to think where she was. Her hand moved out, 
touched the bottle, then darted back as the bell rang 
again. 

Her gaze lifted, and now, there in the mirrors, were 
only the piano and the bench and, back in the corner, 
wrapped round with shadows, herself. The ringing ... It 
was the doorbell. Someone was trying to get in! 

She shrank back against the wall, making herself as 
small and quiet as possible. The police. She paused, 
frowned. Why should she think of the police? She hated 
them. They had treated her horribly before, back during 
the time at the studio. They had always treated her like 
dirt, and they wouldn’t be nice to her until she said she 
was Blanche Hudson's sister. Once they had even slapped 
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her and called her names, and that time she had refused 
to say it no matter what. She had waited until the men 
came from the studio, and then ... She hated the police 
... hated them... 

For a moment she came close to remembering some- 
thing, something with a dark, sad feeling to it, but then it 
faded away, and she decided she didn’t want to remem- 
ber. She didn’t want to remember anything sad or ugly 
ever again. 

But she had to think who it was that kept ringing the 
doorbell in that persistent way. She really knew if she 
could just ... And then she did remember, and it wasn’t 
sad at all. Edwin! Edwin had said he would come back 
today and play the piano for her. She remembered and 
felt an instantaneous touch of warmth. 


. . . Ping ping tye, 
If you refuse me, 
I will die... 


Edwin was at the door waiting for her to come and let 
him in. 

Only by leaning forward and grasping the leg of the 
piano with both hands was she finally able to drag herself 
to her feet. Rising, she was overcome with a swooping 
dizziness and had to lean against the piano for a moment 
and rest her head down on the cool, steadying surface of 
the lid. The doorbell shrilled again. 

“Coming,” she murmured, “I’m coming.” 

Balancing herself as best she could, she turned toward 
the door, but at the first step the whole room seemed to 
slide backward in a quick countermovement and she came 
close to falling. Righting herself, she forced herself to go 
on and when something struck her sharply against the 
shoulder she looked around in surprise to see that it was 
the doorjamb. 

Clinging to the jamb, she swung about and looked back 
into the room and down at the abandoned bottle. She 
considered going back for it, but then the doorbell rang 
again and she gave it up. Turning, she shoved herself out 
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into the hallway, holding her hands out at her sides to 
keep from bumping into the walls. 

In a sudden flash of clarity she remembered that Edwin 
had said he would come at two. So much time, then, had 
passed since . . . She stopped, putting her hand out quickly 
to the library table. Since what? The dark, sad thing 
stirred again at the back of her awareness and this time, 
though she still did not want to, she knew that she must 
remember. It was very important for her to remember 
just now, very, very important. 

For a moment she was on the very brink of recall, but 
the bell rang again, and her thoughts were diverted. Ed- 
win. Blinking, she looked up toward the door. Maybe 
Edwin would like to go to the beach with her. They could 
find a little house somewhere with a porch that faced 
toward the sea. . . . She needed to hurry to Jet him in, for 
if she didn’t she would be all alone . . . all alone. . . . She 
would let him in and give him the moncy she had prom- 
ised him. And he would be her friend and wouldn’t ever 
talk and plot behind her back like Blanche. .. . 

She stopped short as the thing—the sad, ugly thing she 
had forgotten—leaped out at her like a bogie from the 
shadows there upon the stairs. She turned then and lifted 
her eyes fearfully to the gallery—and beyond to the hall- 
way, to the place visible only in her mind. Sobered all in a 
moment, she looked back toward the door where Edwin 
waited. Realizing what she had nearly done, she recoiled 
in horror, 

She put her hand out again to the table, waiting for the 
repeated sound of the doorbell, cringing in anticipation of 
its shock. But this time it did not come. A full minute 
passed, more, And then there was the sound of retreating 
footsteps. 

“No,” she whispered, “oh, Edwin, no... .” 

She hurried forward, past the door and to the tall 
French windows and looked out toward the terrace. Ob- 
scured by the drapes, she caught sight of Edwin just as he 
left the terrace and started down the steep angle of the 
steps. She remaincd still until he had disappeared and the 
sound of his steps had faded off down the drive. And then 
she turned back into the room, tears glistening in her eyes, 
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She was to be alone after all . . . all alone . . . and lost.... 

She started back toward the stairs as if drawn helplessly 
in that direction. At the bottom she paused, frowning, and 
then she made herself go on. At the top, she started across 
the gallery, but here again she faltered, unable even to 
force herself beyond this point. She stood, undecided and 
then turned, convulsively, as if to retreat back down the 
steps. But suddenly her weary little girl’s face crumbled 
and she collapsed against the newel post, holding tight to 
it for support. A shuddering sound of pain escaped her lips 
and then after a moment came back to her from the 
vaulted ceiling above in a sad, echoing sigh. 


Just to add to his present mood of depression Del had 
fixed macaroni and cheese again for dinner. It was getting 
to the point where he considered hamburger a real treat. 
Also, Del had something to spring on him, some nasty 
little piece of news or gossip that he wasn’t going to like. 
He could always tell, when she got that I-know-something- 
that-shows-you-aren’t-so-smart gleam in her eye. Maybe 
she knew that Jane Hudson hadn’t answered the door to 
him today; God knows it wouldn’t surprise him any if she 
did 


And that was really all it amounted to; the old girl had 
given him the brush. She had been there all right; he had 
heard her moving about inside. And the car was in the 
garage; he had checked on that, too. So there it all went 
right down the drain—the job, the fifty bucks a week she 
had promised him—the chance to get free of Del. So— 
back to the macaroni and cheese set. The set of two, the 
unbreakable set—the goddamn, everlovin’ unbreakable 
set—him and Del. 

“You don’t look so good tonight, sweetheart. You 
tired?” 

He could feel her eyes fast upon him, digging little holes 
in his face, almost, trying to get at the thoughts and 
feelings inside his skull. If only she knew! he thought. But 
when he spoke his voice was mild. 

“T guess so, yes.” 

“You—rehearsed?” 

“Uh-huh.” 
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“She say what she’s going to pay?” 

Edwin looked up sharply. Had she found out somchow 
about Jane Hudson’s promise of moncy? But that was 
impossible. ... 

“No. No, she didn’t.” 

Del's lips twisted into a pale, false smile. “It secms 
funny—not knowing what you're going to get—or if 
you're even going to get anything or not. Didn’t you ask 
her?” 

“Mom—Jesus!|—I’m tired.” 

Her smile faded. “I don’t see why you don’t even want 
to discuss it with me.” 

“Discuss it! Oh, Christ!” 

“Now, you don’t nced to swear at me. I didn’t raise you 
to swear.” 

Edwin opened his mouth and then, after a moment, 
snapped it closed again. 

_Del made an uncertain motion with her hand. “I don’t 
think you ought to go back there to that place any more 
anyway.” 

Here we go, Edwin told himself; here comes the snap- 
per. He sighed fatefully. 

“Why not?” he asked. “It’s a job, isn’t it?” 

There was a pause as Del put her hands down to the 
edge of the table and pressed the cloth tight to the curved 
surface. “You remember I mentioned her name was famil- 
iat—Jane Hudson?” 

“Uh-huh?” 

“I should have remembered right away, but it was so 
long ago, you know. Anyway, I was up front today—at 
Hazel’s—and I happened to mention, just in the conyersa- 

_ tion, that you had this job with some actress. And I said 
her name—Jane Iludson. Well, when I said that you 
should of seen Hazcl’s face.” Del looked up at him for a 
moment, then quickly down again. “Well, I asked her what 
was the matter, and so she started: reminding me—you 
know, of back in the days when we was both doing extra 
work in pictures—and all that went on ...” She paused, 
pressing the cloth hard over the edge of the table, 
watching the table’s mark appear in the fabric. “I don’t 
guess you know who she is at all, huh?” 
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Edwin stared at her blankly; obviously this was to be 
even a bigger scoop than he had thought. “Jane Hudson,” 
he said flatly. “She’s Jane Hudson. Anyway that’s who she 
says she is.” 

“Well, yes,” Del said gravely, “but she’s Blanche Hud- 
son’s sister, too—Blanche Hudson who used to be the big 
important star. Did she tell you that?” 

Again Edwin kept his gaze blank. 

“You know—the one that was crippled in that accident 
tight at the zenith of her career.” 

... at the zenith of her career. Mentally, Edwin turned 
his gaze to heaven. Merciful God, why did she always 
have to talk like a column out of some old fan magazine? 
Blanche Hudson—he supposed he had heard the name 
somewhere; it sounded familiar. 

“Well, it was her that did it—that crippled Blanche. 
Jane Hudson, I mean. Crippled her own sister!” 

Edwin stared in genuine surprise. 

“They hushed it up at the time all right. They thought 
maybe some of the: operations they tried on her might 
make her walk again—so she could be back to acting—so 
naturally they didn’t want it to come out that her’ own 
sister had tried to kill her.” 

“Kill her?” Edwin asked. “You mean murder her?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Del said; “‘it’s the same thing.” 

“What happened?” 

Del met his gaze across the table, pleased that she had 
managed to capture his interest so completely. “Well, it all 
started at one of those big parties, you know one of those 
big Hollywood parties where there are a lot of movie 
people. It was at some big producer’s house, there was a 
lot to drink and all that. Anyway, Jane Hudson got drunk 
and started right in to make a fool of herself—like she 
always did—she was famous for it—only this time, well, I 
guess Blanche just decided she’d had all she could stand. 
They said she grabbed her right there in front of every- 
body—that Blanche grabbed Jane—and she told her to go 
and get her coat because they were going home. 

“Well, that was bad enough. You can imagine. There 
was a big squabble between the two of them, and then 
finally when they got out of the house and out to the car, 
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it started all over again. Jane was bound she was going to 
drive home, and Blanche was bound she wasn’t. In the 
end, though, Blanche gave in—I guess just because she 
was so embarrassed and anxious to get out of there. And 
so—the next thing anybody heard the next morning there 
had been this awful accident, and Blanche was crippled up 
in the hospital.” 

“Well, then—it was just an accident.” 

“Well, yes, but then the real story began to Icak out. 
Where it happened was right at the front gates to their 
- own yatrd—a pair of big fancy iron things, they said they 
were, in front of the driveway. Nobody ever said what 
happened in so many words, but there wasn’t much doubt 
about it. When Blanche and Jane Hudson got home that 
night, Blanche got out of the car to work this trick 
gadget that made the gate open, and Jane Hudson tried to 
tun her down and kill her. She just waited until Blanche 
was standing in front of those gates and she stepped down 
on the gas and drove right into her. It gives me the shivers 
just to think about it.” 

Edwin stared at her in doubt and horror. 

“But that isn’t the worst,” Del rattled on. “After she hit 
Blanche, she just jumped out of the car and ran off. 
Imagine that; it’s a wonder, the way the car was smashed 
up she wasn’t killed herself. And I guess she would have 
been except she was so drunk. You know how drunk 
people never get hurt in a wreck because they’re all 
relaxed? Anyway, she must have known Blanche was hurt 
bad and she just went off and left her there to dic. [er 
own sister! 

“Later on they found her in some cheap hotel 
downtown, drunk as a lord and out of her head. They 
tried to smooth it over by saying she had gone into shock 
and didn’t remember anything. They said she didn’t mean 
to hurt Blanche, that her foot just slipped on the gas. But 
there were some on the inside who seemed to think 
different. Everybody knew Jane Hudson was jealous of 
Blanche and was always trying to mess things up for her.” 

Del paused, shook her head. “But the awful part is that 
Blanche Hudson would have died, too, right there in the 
street like a dog, only she managed to crawl up onto a 
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neighbor’s porch and get help, Now if that isn’t the worst 
thing you ever heard...” 

Edwin lowered his gaze to his plate. “It’s probably just 
another studio story,” he said. “In those days they made a 
big scandal out of everything.” 

“I even heard they had to put her away for a while 
after the accident,” Dell persisted, “this Jane Hudson 
you’re so crazy about.” 

“Crazy about?” Edwin looked up, angered. “I don’t 
believe it, that’s all. It was just an accident, like they 
said.” 

“Well, a lot of people said it wasn’t—people who should 
know.” 

“Maybe I’ll ask her about it next time I see her,” Edwin 
said. 

Del’s gaze came up sharply, striking hard against his. 
“You're going to see a woman like that again? A woman 
who’d try to kill her own sister?” 

Edwin began to laugh then. The laughter came choking- 
ly, bursting from him in a broken torrent. He laughed so 
hard he had to brace himself against the table. Across 
from him, Del watched with growing alarm. 

“Edwin? ...” 

He shook his head, letting the laughter die out of him 
slowly, wiping the tears from his eyes. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, his voice still unsteady with the 
remains of his hysterical mirth. “I’m not going to see her 
again. You’re right, you’re absolutely right, you shouldn’t 
hang out with deadly types—not the quick- killing kind. 
Give me that old slow poison every time, because blood’s 
a hell of a lot thicker than arsenic.” 

Del frowned in bewilderment. “You shouldn’t talk like 
that,” she said. 

Edwin didn’t answer. He had said he didn’t believe the 
story. But he did believe it. He believed it partly because 
it explained so much about Jane Hudson that had- baffled 
him, and partly just because he wanted to. It established a 
kind of kinship between him and Jane Hudson; they both 
had good reasons to not like themselves; they were both 
outcasts. And—even if belatedly—that made them 
friends. 
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“Did Blanche Hudson show herself any while you were 
there?” 

Edwin glanced up, startled. Then he shook his head. 
Blanche Hudson hadn’t shown herself. As far as he could 
remember there hadn’t been even so much as a sound to 
indicate her presence in the house. And Jane Hudson 
hadn’t even mentioned her. It was curious. And then there 
flashed into his mind the empty silver frame on the mantel 
and the ruined photograph in the piano bench. 

“She was an awful rich woman,” Del was saying. 
“Blanche Hudson really made a pile. And now—I guess 
they’re just closed away together up there in that big 
house. But can you imagine it, the two of them living 
together after what happened? Wouldn’t that be awful?” 

Edwin nodded thoughtfully. “Yes,” he said, “that would 
be awful.” 

“But I guess misery loves company.” 

___ Edwin looked away. Maybe he would be seeing Jane 
Hudson again after all. If her sister had been a big star 
and had invested her money well ... Maybe he should be 
a bit more persistent, a little less sensitive about today’s 
slight. Jane Hudson had hired him and promised him a 
salary. If he could just get to her sister, Blanche, who 
undoubtedly controlled the money ... Glancing back at 
Del, he smiled. Misery, it was quite true, did love compa- 
ny. He knew all about that. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Jane awoke in darkness, her heart pounding. All around 
her was a threat of something, a terrible, encircling dan- 
get. Her head throbbed, and there was a bad taste in her 
mouth. She reached out in a frightened, tentative effort to 
determine where she was. Her hand touched a warm 
softness, and then it came to her that she was lying on the 
divan in the living room. And then, fragmentarily, she 
began to remember. 

“Edwin?” she called. “Edwin? .. .” 

There was no answer. And then she realized that there 
could be none because he was not there. He had been 
there though—Edwin, Edwin Flagg—but he had gone 
away. And then—she had gone up the stairs—to where 
Mrs. Stitt lay in the hall... 

And then it all came back to her—her decision to wait 
until it was dark when it would be safer. She had sat with 
her hands clasped tight together, making herself plan it. 
She would wait for the darkness, and when it came... 
But now the darkness had come: it was here. 

By clawing at the back of the divan she managed to 
pull herself up into a sitting position. Pain stabbed inside 
her head and even there in the darkness there appeared a 
dull, ringing redness. Mrs. Stitt. Edna. She held her breath 
against the name, trying to make it leave her mind, Just to 
think the name made her want to cry, on and on, helpless- 
ly. Getting to her feet, she made her way unsteadily 
through the darkness into the hall. 

In the kitchen, she found the light switch and tumed it 
on. The room sprang into being with cruel clarity. The 
litter on the drain. The bottles, two of them, one all but 
empty. And the ice tray full, now, of tepid water. The rest 
of it, though, was clean and neat. Mrs. Stitt ... She 
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crossed the room, opened the door and stepped out onto 
the porch. 

Next to the utility sink, leaning against it, was the 
wheel chair, the light collapsible one Blanche had bought 
to carry in the car for the times when she had to go out. 
Jane reached out to it. But then her hand faltered and fell 
away. 

How did it all happen? How had she been able to do 
such terrible things? She hadn’t meant to hurt anyone. 
But they had been at her, deviling her, forcing her. It 
wasn’t her fault—if only someone somewhere would un- 
derstand that. Tears coursed freely down her cheeks and 
fell into the lower darkness. 

“Edwin ...” 

He was a nice person, a good person, mild and polite. 
But they would never be friends now. She cringed inwardly 
before the thought of what Edwin Flagg, in his goodness, 
would think of her if he knew the terrible things she had 
done. Turning away from the thought, she reached out 
and picked up the chair. If she could just get through this 
last terrible part of it, she promised herself, this would be 
the end of it. Tomorrow she would wake up and she 
would be different. She would be good—like Edwin—and 
she would never do anything bad again. Never, never 
again. 


On the deck of the ocean liner, the girl with the lovely 
Sooty eyes turned to the young man with the dark, wavy 
hair and smiled. Stars glinted in her eyes, her hair held its 
halo of moonlight. 

“Oh, Mike,” she breathed, “what a silly little fool I’ve 
been. Do you think you'll ever be able to forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?” the young man said. “Kathy Anderson, 
I can do a lot better than just forgive you—if you'll just 
give me the chance.” 

They fell into each other’s arms and kissed. The night 
sobbed with music. The scene faded. Tax Eno. 

Mrs. Bates rose from her chair with a little sigh of 
pleasure and crossed to turn off the set. It was a lovely 
picture, even now after all these years. The movies had 
seemed so much pleasanter in those days, so much pretti- 
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er. Probably because of the depression and all the troubles 
everyone was having; people had needed to see pretty 
things to take their minds off themselves. 

Now that the picture was over, however, Mrs. Bates felt 
restless. She was alone tonight; Harriett had gone off 
somewhere with some relative from out of town. She 
looked out through the French doors and across the gar- 
den to the Hudson house. It was so dark over there, so 
quiet. A vision of the girl with the sooty eyes rose in her 
mind. No matter what Blanche Hudson’s life was now, it 
was surely some compensation to her to know that she 
once had been that beautiful creature on the screen, that 
she had worn all those lovely, expensive clothes and 
walked through all those wonderful, exquisite rooms. Life, 
then, must have been a dream come true, an experience so 
perfect that it would touch all her days for the rest of her 
life. Crossing to the glass-paned doors, Mrs. Bates opened 
the nearest and looked out into the night. There was a full 
moon, white and high in the heavens. A mild breeze 
touched her cheek. Perhaps, she thought, since it was so 
nice out, a short walk would tire her and help her to sleep. 

Slipping a light coat over her shoulders, she moved down 
the length of the walk, stepped out into the quiet street 
and started up the hill. The Hudson house loomed large 
and ghostly in the moonlight, and again the vision of 
Blanche Hudson as she had been in the picture rose in 
Mrs. Bates’s mind. How lovely she had been; surely such 
beauty never really faded away, not entirely. 

Perhaps, she thought as she moved along beside the 
hedge, one of the windows on the other side of the house 
would be lighted and she would look in and catch a 
glimpse of Blanche Hudson. . . . She smiled at her own 
foolishness; she was behaving exactly like some glamor- 
starved highschool kid. Still, she supposed her curiosity was 
only natural; at least Harriet seemed to share it and under- 
stand it. Approaching the front of the house, she peered 
up the drive. It was quite dark; there didn’t seem to be a 
light on anywhere. 

Disappointed, she moved on, emerging shortly into the 
tagged circle of dim radiance that emanated from the 
suspended light at the center of the intersection. Here she 
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hesitated for a moment, then tumed away to her left, 
keeping to the wall that enclosed the Hudson’s yard. 

She had taken only a few steps in that direction when 
she heard a sound and looked up ahead to see the gate to 
the back yard swing open. She stopped and waited as, 
dimly two figures, one of them seated in a wheel chair and 
pushed by the other emerged through the gateway and out 
into the street. She started forward, then stopped again, 
watching, as the figures turned away in the direction of the 
garage. 

After her encounter with Jane Hudson that morning, 
Mrs. Bates was not eager to approach her again; the woman 
had certainly given her nothing to go on in the way of 
neighborly friendliness. But surely, she reasoned, Blanche 
Hudson was not like her sister. And there was still the 
clipping to be used as an instrument of introduction. Rais- 
ing her hand, she started forward. 

“Miss Hudson!” 

The shadowed figures, close now to the open door of 
the garage, stopped abruptly. Jane Hudson whirled about, 
peering through the darkness at Mrs. Bates’s approach. 
Turning back to the wheel chair, she very rapidly and very 
deliberately pushed it ahead of her into the obscuring 
darkness of the garage. Mrs. Bates stopped short with a 
gasp of astonishment. 

For a moment she could only think to retreat, but then 
hot anger began to boil up inside her and with it a 
determination to force Jane Hudson to offer her a polite 
and civil introduction to her sister. Hastening to the ga- 
rage, she peered inside just in time to see the light go on 
in the car as Jane Hudson opened its door. She saw, too, 
with a sense of wonderment that the figure in the wheel 
chair, despite the mildness of the evening, was swathed 
from head to toe in a heavy blanket. My sister, Jane 
Hudson had said, is going away... .. 

“Miss Hudson .. .” Mrs. Bates said. 

Jane Hudson froze for a moment where she was and 
then quickly slammed the car door, cutting off the light. 
There were quick footsteps and then she appeared in the 
lighter area just inside the doorway. Looking out, she cast 
Mrs. Bates a glance of pure fury and then, with no pretext 
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of having any real excuse for doing so, she reached up and 
pulled the garage door down, directly in Mrs. Bates’s face. 

Mrs. Bates could hardly believe it. For a minute she 
was too stunned even to move. An impulse rose sharply in 
her to take hold of the handle of the door and hurl it open 
again. Oh, couldn’t she just tell Jane Hudson a thing or 
twol And Blanche Hudson, too, for that matter! When it 
came to simple common courtesy ... And then, aware of 
the stillness from inside the garage, she was struck with 
the wild absurdity of the situation. Were the two of them 
so terrified of her that they were actually cowering in 
there in the darkness, shivering in their boots for fear she 
would come and hunt them out? Just who did they think 
they were? 

In a new flush of anger Mrs. Bates tumed and stalked 
away from the garage in the direction of the corner. Just 
wait, she thought furiously, just wait till I tell Harriett! 
Why, I’ve never been so insulted in all my life! 


Wearily, Jane carried the wheel chair back into the 
porch and returned it to its place beside the sink. Making 
her way into the kitchen, she turned on the light and stood 
for a moment looking down at her begrimed skirt and 
shoes. For a moment it threatened to come back to her, 
that terrible moment in the darkness there in the park 
when she had dragged Edna Stitt’s body from the car and 
sent it rolling down and down into the pitch-blackness of 
the ravine. But then, shoving the memory back and away 
from her where it belonged, she turned her attention to 
the sink and the nearly depleted bottle that stood there. 
Picking it up, she tilted it to her mouth and drank deeply. 
The liquor burned her throat bringing tears to her eyes, 
and she brought the bottle down again with a quick gasp 
for air. 

Coughing, she carried the whisky to the table and sat 
down. It had been so awful out there in the darkness... . 
Taking off her beret, she dropped it to the table. The 
brilliants in the pin winked up at her, catching her eye, 
and she stared down into their glinting, many-pointed 
brightness with a kind of blind fascination. 

Nothing, she thought sadly, was ever really what it 
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seemed to be. The stones in the pin containcd no light of 
their own and yet they caught up the sad ycllow glow 
from the ceiling and transformed it into this dancing 
brilliance. But they did not really catch and hold it. 

Nothing could ever really be caught and held—and 
possessed. Sometimes you thought you had a thing—but 
then part of it—or all of it—always got away. Life itself 
could not be possessed, really, not even a minute of it. She 
saw it with sudden clarity; life kept slipping away from 
you, it kept shifting and changing, like the dancing lights 
in the false stones, shifting and changing and shooting off 
into the shadows without you. It was all just a reflection. 
Pcople were only reflections. When the light was falling in 
your direction you could really believe sometimes that you 
had found yourself and that all the sudden brightness and 
aliveness was really you. And then, just when you were 
beginning to be sure, the light went away again, and the 
reflection—which had seemed to be you—had vanished 
and gone. And so you waited for the next roving beam of 
brightness, always thinking that this time you would catch 
it and hold it and know once and for all just who and 
what you really were. But while you waited, while you 
wandered there in the darkness—then you couldn’t even 
find the shape or the heart of yourself—and that was 
terrible, and you were afraid. ... 

Jane’s face, as she sat there, seemed to hang haggardly 
upon itself like a tattered cloth. Her eyes were dull, 
shielded from the light by the forward inclination of her 
head. She was lost. Lost and terribly frightened. In her 
fright, she turned back upon the bleak vista of the day, 
trying to discover by what wrong turning she had arrived 
at this final moment of loncly desolation. 

Once the way was known to her, perhaps she would be 
able to retrace the minutes like steps so that tomorrow she 
would arrive back at today’s bright beginning. The harder 
she stared, though, the more obscure the path became to 
her. It was a shadowed lane that she had traveled blindly. 

She had been led, helplessly, by elements and forces 
beyond herself. None of it was her fault; it had been 
forced on her, relentlessly, cruelly. But forced or not, she 
saw in her fright that she must turn back, or turn in a new 
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direction; she must escape while escape was still possible. 
Blinking, she stared harder, harder. .. . 

She was not alone in this day. Edwin Flagg was here, 
too—just back a bit, just there where the shadows began 
to deepen—rotund, smiling, watchful. His lips were full 
and moist with murmurs of polite agreement, so that 
when he tumed to life’s light he gave off the bright golden 
reflection of promise. But when she reached back to him, 
trying to make him sce her and help her, he turned away, 
watching her covertly from the corner of his eye with a 
secret frown of disgust. 

He knew. Edwin knew what she had donc. He was good 
and so he had a special sensitivity to evil. And now he 
stood ready to flee at the first step she might take in his 
direction. He would not clasp her outstretched hand and 
lead her back through the darkness to safety; he would 
not guide her back past the worst shadows of all from the 
black depths of which Mis. Stitt kept shouting angry red 
words too awful even to hear. 

But there was help back there somewhere. There had to 
be, because there was light there, a real light that was its 
Own source. If this could be reached, if she could only 
hurl herself swiftly through the dark terror that surround- 
ed her to its outer perimeter, she would be safe; by 
twisting and turning she would catch some of the light and 
she would find herself, if only for a moment, and run into 
that bright tranquillity where the shadows dared not 
come. The past cried out to her, bidding her be swift and 
to fly like a burning meteor through the darkness into the 
light. And then suddenly there was the way she had been 
searching for all along—there just beyond Edwin Flagg. 
As the light turned casting its bcam in a new direction, 
Blanche appeared, holding out her hand, offering it to her. 

“Blanchel” Jane cried out suddenly, her voice shrill with 
both fright and relief. “Oh, Blanche! . . .” 

You are sisters, her father’s voice answered her, the 
same flesh and blood. And that means that you've always 
got to stick together, no matter what. 

“Blanche! .. .” 

Her head jerked up, and she glanced around her with a 
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Kind of stunned perplexity. She was so tired, so terribly, 
terribly tired. But still she could not rest, not just yet. 
With great heaviness, she got up, moved to the cupboard 
and opened the door. Taking out a glass, she filled it with 
water. And then, looking up to the higher shelves, she 
found a box of soda crackers and reached them down. 
Carrying these, she turned and walked into the hallway. 

Crossing the gallery into the upper hall, she stopped in 
front of the door to Blanche’s room. Vor a long moment 
she simply stood there in the darkness, in an effort, it 
seemed, to make herself perfectly still. She thought, with a 
sickening thrill of horror, that she could feel, even through 
the soles of her shoes, the damp spot on the carpet where 
she had wiped up the blood which, even now perhaps, still 
contained some faint stirring of life, some small, glinting 
part of the brief illusion which had been Mrs. Stitt. Put- 
ting the box of crackers under her arm, she reached into 
the pocket of her jacket and brought out the key. 

Even when she had unlocked the door and shoved it 
open, she did not immediately go inside. For some mo- 
ments she hesitated on the threshold, aware only in the 
first instant of the stench that reached her nostrils from 
inside. Finally she took a reluctant step forward, found 
the panel that contained the light switches and turned the 
nearest of them on. 

The lamp on the bedside table came alight, casting its 
dim, circular radiance weakly against the decper darkness 
beyond the bed. Jane took another step, hesitated, then 
came forward. 

At the edge of the bed she stopped, staring down at the 
still, sprawled figure that lay there, at the twisted and 
soiled nightgown, at the pallid face upon which the mouth 
had been obliterated by a wide strip of adhesive tape. 
Here, close to the bed, the stale smell was much stronger, 
but she seemed not to notice. 

The face of Blanche Hudson, its precise features pinched 
and somchow diminished, was as quict and bloodless as a 
plaster death mask. The eycs remained closed and un- 
moving in heavily shadowed sockets, and across the left 
cheek bone, like a sooty smudge upon the waxen 
whiteness, was a slanting bruise. Her hair, a dull gray in 
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this light, radiated from the still face and out across the 
pillow in a matted tangle. Her wrists, lashed together 
with a piece of stout brown twine, were tied to the head 
board of the bed. The bedclothes, twisted around and 
beneath her like her nightdress, gave mute testimony of a 
vain struggle for freedom. 

Jane stared, her face impassive. And then, turning away 
to the bedside table, she put down the crackers and water. 
Leaning down close to the still figure on the bed, studying 
it closely, she reached out to the adhesive on the mouth, 
worked it loose at one corner and tore it off. 

“Blanche?” Her tone was flat, unmarked by any deci- 
pherable emotion. “Blanche?” 

The white, withered lips of Blanche Hudson remained 
still. After a moment Jane moved away, looking back 
toward the bed as if in deep perplexity. Finding a chair, 
she dragged it close to the bed and sat down. 

“Blanche?” 

The.name hung upon the foul air for a moment, then 
drifted away into the eddying silence. Jane reached up to 
the bound wrists, found the knotted cord and worked it 
loose. The hands, numbed, grasping claws, fell stiffly to 
the pillow, just above the head, and lay motionless. 

“Blanche?” Jane said. “Blanche, wake up!” And then 
the emotion came as her face contorted with a spasm of 
terrible doubt. “Blanchel” 

For a moment longer the face upon the pillow was still 
and then, in apparent answer to Jane’s sharp command, 
the slack folds over the eyes stirred, very faintly, and 
struggled to open. 

“Blanche! ... Blanche! .. .” 

The eyes flew open suddenly, going wide so that they 
looked up with a bright terror that seemed surely to 
contain all the remaining life in the pathetic body. Blanche 
Hudson stared up at her sister, her eyes crying out in 
silent, eloquent alarm. 

Jane motioned with her hand toward the water and 
crackers. “I brought you something,” she said softly. 

The eyes continued to stare, fixedly and utterly without 
comprehension. The room filled with silence. 
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“Your dinner!” Jane said suddenly, her voice strained 
and sharp. “There!” 

At that the eyes blinked as if with understanding, and 
the white lips, beginning to show a faint bruise of color, 
formed some silent word. Then the eyes turned and 
strained in their sockets to follow the direction Jane had 
pointed. When they found the glass of water, they 
stopped, and the lips moved again. A faint whisper, the 
sound really of an indrawn breath and no more, issued 
into the room. Blanche’s lips formed the word, “Water.” 

Above the wasted head, the hands stirred, and a look of 
surprise came into the fevered eyes. The hands moved 
again, but without direction and they still retained the 
rigidity of brittle claws. 

“Water ...” Blanche breathed again, pulling her hands 
down stiffly next to her face. “Water . . . please. .. .” 

Jane’s gaze, though it had remained fixedly on Blanche, 
was distant and unsecing. Then, quite suddenly, her cyes 
shifted and came alive. 

“Blanche,” she said almost breathlessly, putting her 
hand out to the edge of the bed, “it wasn’t really my 
fault. It wasn’t ...I told her to go away ...I told her she 
was fired ... but she came back ... she sneaked back ... 
after I was gone . . . and she said she was going to call the 
police.” Her face collapsed upon itself in a spasm of- 
self-pity. Bringing her hands up to her eyes, she began to 
make moist, snuffling sounds. “I was so frightened,” she 
sobbed, “‘so scared!” 

On the bed, her eyes fixed with glittcring brightness on 
the glass of water, Blanche inched her hand down and 
down, slowly, painfully, toward the edge of the filthy 
pillow. 

“Listen to mel” Jane cried. “Listen to me!” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Bands of sunlight fanned out wanly from either edge of 
the heavy drapes, and Blanche knew by their short reach 
that it was still morning. 

In her fright she had lost track of time there in the 
darkness and now she had no idea how many days had 
passed since she had been locked in the room, how long it 
had been since that first awful moment when she had 
regained consciousness and found herself trussed up on the 
bed. After the first day when she realized Jane had started 
drinking and that she might be held captive indefinitely, 
she had begun to hover, it seemed, in some tccming, 
panic-filled middle distance, in some desperate walled-in 
place where time and space and light would never pene- 
trate. She had felt almost disembodied, curiously cut loose 
even from her own animal senses. Now that she was free 
again, it was all so strange, so mixed up. 

Her head lolled on the pillow, and again her eyes 
closed. Then, suddenly, her lips parted as if to cry out, 
and in her mind there was a terrible vision, a vision of 
someone standing in an open doorway. ... But almost 
instantly it was gone again, forgotten. She sighed and 
drew her hand down across the pillow. She was too tired 
to think about anything, too weak, and she’d had quite 
enough of nightmares for a long, long time. 

Aware, then, that she had moved her hand, she opened 
her eyes again with a quick thrill of pleasure. She had 
forgotten that her hands were free and that she could 
move them. She moved her hand again, savoring the feel 
of it sliding across the fabric of the pillow. Turning her 
head so that she could look at her hand, she flexed her 
fingers and smiled at the accomplishment. Dry twigs, she 
thought, twigs within which life still stubbornly stirred. 
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Hope, she supposed, was the thing which had sustained 
her in that first awful day of imprisonment. And hope was 
the thing she had lost when she had Ict herself drift off 
into the limbo of unknowingness. Now, like the life ebbing 
back into her stiffencd fingers, hope had begun to retum 
to her. And then she had a memory of Jane sitting there 
in the lamplight, her face so closc—so sad and lost. Her 
gaze moved beyond her hand and caught a glimpse of the 
glass on the table and the bit of water that remained in it. 

Remembering that she had spilled some of the water 
before, she reached out to the glass with both hands and 
wrapped them carefully around it. At the same time she 
tried to lift herself up:slightly so that she could drink more 
safely and comfortably, but the effort was too great for 
her, and after only a moment she was forced to relinquish 
her hold on the glass. Her breath coming harshly from this 
excrtion, she fell back and closed her eyes. At the same 
moment, however, she heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and she looked up in bright alarm. 

Her thoughts, following what she had been through, 
were automatically those of fear and_self-preservation. 
Her gaze darted toward the precious glass of water. Jane 
was coming to take it away from her! 

Trembling with anxicty, she reached for the glass. The 
water was hers, and she meant to have it. She moved too 
swiftly, too carelessly; her stiffened fingers struck against 
the glass instead of curving around it, and she could only 
stare in horror as she saw it fall, heard it crash to the 
floor. She collapsed to her pillow, her body wracked with 
dry sobs of despair. Across the room, the door opened 
and Jane, wearing her soiled white wrapper, came in. 

Blanche turned her face away. If Jane had come to 
tape her mouth and tie her hands again she didn’t care; 
she wouldn’t resist. She had lost the water and next to this 
tragedy nothing else mattered, nothing else in the whole 
world. Through her near-hysterical misery she was only 
faintly aware of the sounds of movement in the room, the 
opening of the door into the bathroom, the hiss of running 
water. She was still lost in her own wretchedness when 
something moist and warm softly touched her face. Her 
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eyes flew open, and she saw that Jane was bending over 
her, washing her face with a damp cloth. 

But Jane looked so old to her, so incredibly old some- 
how, and for a moment she wondered if it wasn’t really 
someone else who only resembled Jane. The face above 
hers made her think of a piece of coarse paper which had 
been wadded up in anger and then only partially straight- 
ened out again. As Jane’s eyes looked suddenly into her 
own, she glanced quickly away with a new tremor of 
fright. 

“Blanche,” a voice said softly, “Blanche, please ... I’m 
sorry. ...” 

A sigh, a faint breath of relief, touched Blanche’s lips. 
Then it was over, the horror, really, really over, at last. 
She looked up at Jane, fecling a sudden and totally unrea- 
soning rush of love. Too weak still to speak without an 

_ effort, she nodded her head to indicate her forgivencss. 

The damp cloth left her face and moved upon her 
arms and her hands. It felt good, good. ... She let her 
eyes close again and felt herself drifting off into a state of 
blissful suspension. She did not actually sleep, for she was 
aware of Jane lifting her up to change the bed linen, and 
then again, to put a fresh pillow beneath her head. Then 
Jane’s voice brought her gently back to full wakefulness, 
and she was given food, warm soup from a cup, one 
careful spoonful at a time. As the food reached her 
stomach, she had a slight sensation of nausea, but there 
was also a feeling of revitalization, a gradual loosening of 
the numbness that had gripped her body. 

“Blanche? ...” : 

She looked around to find Jane sitting close to the bed, 
hunched forward, tears streaming down her face. It was 
hard to sce, though, because the drapes were still pulled 
and in the dimness only the closest objects were clear to 
her. She moved a hand weakly across the bed in Jane’s 
direction. Noticing, Jane looked up, her eyes shining with 
tears. 

“You'll help me, won’t you?” she said. “I’m—I’m so 
afraid, Blanche—and there’s nobody but you. If they find 
me—if they find out—I don’t know what they’ll do to 
mel” 
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Blanche stared at the frightened, contorted face in 
confusion, trying to put words together in her weary mind | 
so that they made sense. She moved her lips, but the 
words still would not come. Then Jane had clasped her 
hands before her like an imploring child. 

“Tt was her own fault—you heard what she said. She 
wouldn’t go away. I told her to go—and she wouldn’t. 
You have a right, don’t you, to—to do something—when 
a person won't get out of your own house? Oh, Blanchel 
I didn’t know—I didn’t mean to kill her!” 

Kill! ‘The word leapt into Blanche’s awareness as if it 
had been shouted with fierce stridency out of a dead 
silence. She felt herself go cold all over. Kill! Again a 
vision rose mistily at the back of her mind. There was a 
figure—falling—falling—and then—the slam of a door. It 
hovered briefly on the threshold of recall and then 
abruptly vanished. But the cold, frightened feeling re- 
mained. If only she were strong enough to think clearly, 
to know what it meant. 

“We have to stick together, Blanche, you and me,” Jane 
was saying tensely. “Daddy always told us that, remem- - 
ber? We're the same flesh and blood—no matter what. 
Blanche, you won’t Ict them hurt me, will you? Blanche? 
Blanche continued to stare in silent horror. Kill: Jane 
had said kill. She shrank back against her pillow, pulling 
herself away from Jane. It was a mistake; Jane’s tear- 
stained face instantly hardened. 

“Talk to mel” she demanded harshly. “Why don’t you 
talk to me? You don’t care, do you? You're jealous of me 

. and you hate me ... and you want bad things to 
happen to me. You always havel” And then, evidently 
shocked by her own harsh words, she stopped, staring 
down at Blanche in white-faced alann. 

“No, I didn’t mean it,” she said quickly. “Blanche, I’ 
take care of you—I will—and you'll seec—you’ll like me 
again. You need me to take care of you; you really do. 
-+. I'll comb your hair and fix it so you'll be pretty. 
You’re the pretty one, Blanche—everyone always said so. 
[ll be good to you. Blanche—if you'll just help me and 
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not leave me alone. You heard. . . . And they’ll believe 
you. They always believe you. .. .” 

Caught and held by the intensity of Jane’s gaze, Blanche 
could only stare back at her. Still she was unable to 
understand. Jane wanted something of her, that much was 
clear, but she didn’t know what it was. Noncthcless, the 
black dizziness of fatigue beginning to turn inside her 
head, she nodded. 

“Yes,” Jane said eagerly, interpreting for her. “Yes. 
...” She sat quietly for a moment and then, thoughtfully, 
tose. “If they come, you'll talk to them. You won’t let 
them hurt me. . . .” 

Blanche managed a second nod; poor Jane, she looked 
so sad, so desperately sad. Her eyelids drooped and closed. 
She heard Jane leave the room and shut the door, and she 
Ict herself go completely limp. The feeling of dizzincss 
gradually passed away and she experienced a pleasant 
floating sensation. She was just drifting off into the 
oblivion of sleep when the word came again, as if shouted 
in her ear: 

Kill! 

A figure fell, crumpling silently downward. A door 
slammed. 

Her pulse quickencd with terror, now as then, and she 
knew that she must fice, must save herself. Her cyes flew 
open, and she looked quickly, dartingly around the room. 
Her pounding heart was a red pain within her breast. 

And then the room came more clearly into focus, and 
realizing where she was, she closed her eyes again. Almost 
at once the floating sensation retumed and she knew she 
was falling asleep. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


After the last two days of recuperation, Blanche was 
feeling bettcr, much more alert; the real had begun to 
unravel itself from the unreal. Aware, as she awakened on 
the morning of the third day, of an intermittent scratching 
sound coming from somewhere beyond the drapes, she 
tealized almost at once that it was only the branch of the 
eucalyptus touching the sill outside and she wondered if 
there was a spring storm on its way. 

Jane had spent considerable time at Blanche’s bedside 
these last two days. There had been times when her voice 
seemed to fill the room endlessly with its murmuring 
unhappiness. Word came crowding upon word in some 
agony of contrition which Blanche, in a state of dozing 
unawareness, had not quite been able to comprehend. 
Meanwhile, Jane had fed her and cared for her with an 
almost feverish solicitude. 

Flattening her hands out upon the bed, Blanche at- 
tempted to shove herself up into a sitting position, but 
without success. She hadn’t regained nearly the strength 
she had thought. Trying a new tactic, she reached up to 
the lifting bar. She managed to secure her grasp on it, but 
when she tried to pull herself up she wasn’t able even to 
budge the dead weight of her body. Evidently she would 
have to wait a day or two before she tried again. 

Again there was the scratching sound from outside, and 
she lay there thinking that when Jane came with her 
breakfast she would ask her to open the drapes so that she 
could look out. She turned to the button that rang the 
bell downstairs in the kitchen. But then, with a sudden, 
strange feeling of bleakness, she hesitated to usc it. 

She lay for a moment, pondering this curious thing she 
had felt, wondering what had prompted it, what fleeting 
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impression or memory had brought it ‘on. She tried hard 
to summon it back, but it would not come. There was still 
so much she didn’t remember. She supposed she would 
never know how long she had been left there in the 
darkness behind the locked door; she knew she would 
never have the courage to ask. 

Let it go, she told herself firmly. All she needed to 
know for now was that the worst of it was over. Jane’s 
anger, her drinking and even, perhaps, this last painful 
period of extreme contrition, were at an end, and every- 
thing should go on again as it had before. Still something 
nagged at her, a feeling of uneasiness, there was some- 
thing impending that needed her most urgent attention. 
There was something . . . At a sound, she looked around 
just in time to see Jane come into the room carrying her 
breakfast tray, and she realized with a sense of surprise that 
she had been concentrating so hard she had not heard her 
sister’s approach on the stairs. 

Blanche felt herself tense slightly at the first sight of the 
tray and she made herself relax. Jane, quite noticeably, 
was not dressed in her soiled wrapper this morning, but in 
a freshly laundered house dress of pale green. Her hair 
was combed back neatly and plainly, and her face was 
scrubbed clean of make-up so that she looked, in contrast 
to her accustomed appearance, oddly pale and washed 
out. Her manner was one of almost unnatural composure. 
When she put the tray down carcfully on the stand and 
uncovered it, it contained only Blanche’s breakfast. 

“You're better?” Jane fussed with the things on the 
tray, avoiding Blanche’s gaze. 

Blanche nodded. “Yes.” 

Jane reached out and helped her gently into a sitting 
position against the pillows. Blanche studied her sister’s 
face with a faint expression of incredulity. In Jane’s low- 
ered gaze and meck demeanor was a touch of saintliness 
that, under different circumstances, might have been very 
close to comic. 

“It—it secms a little cooler—today,” Blanche managed 
in a hoarse rasp. 

Jane nodded, and if she was aware that these were the 
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first words Blanche had actually spoken aloud since her 
liberation, she gave no sign. “I’ll get your robe,” she said. 

When she had helped Blanche into the robe, she re- 
treated to the bathroom and brought a warm cloth and, 
again, bathed Blanche’s face. That done she placed the 
breakfast tray on the swiveled invalid’s table and swung it 
forward across Blanche’s lap. Retreating to the door, she 
paused to look back. 

“T’ll be back when you’re done—to clean up.” 

Blanche nodded. “Thank you, Jane.” 

“I’m glad you’re feeling better.” = 

Blanche looked after Jane’s departing figure with a 
frown of troubled speculation. This mild, pious tone, this 
self-effacing manner—neither of these was natural to 
Jane; it hardly seemed possible that they could be genuine. 
But if Jane was shamming, what purpose could there be in 
it? Blanche picked up a piece of toast, took a bite from it 
and absently began to chew. But her gaze remained on the 
open doorway. 

Jane returned half an hour later to straighten the room 
and carry the tray back down to the kitchen. Again there 
was the air of calm restraint, of concentrated subservi- 
ence, and again Blanche suffered a curious reaction of 
apprehension. As Jane started from the room, Blanche 
remembered about the drapes. She started to call out, but 
she had only managed to speak Jane’s name when her 
gaze fell to the hallway carpet and the words died abrupt- 
ly in her throat. 

“Yes?” Jane asked, turning back in the doorway. “What 
is it? What’s the matter?” 

The sight of the stain on the carpet had stunned 
Blanche into a paralyzed silence. The thing that had re- 
mained obscured in the dimness at the back of her mind 
was suddenly thrust forward into the blinding light of 
complete recall. Angry voices echoed clearly against the 
inner ear of her memory and the figure was there again 
before her, silhouetted sharply in the doorway. And then 
there was a second figure, holding something in its hand, 
raising the thing and bringing it down viciously upon the 
head of the other. The rest was as it had been before. The 
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first figure fell. The sccond stepped forward and slammed 
the door. 

“Blanche? What's the matter?” 

Blanche looked up, drawing her gaze by force from the 
carpet. “Nothing,” she said quickly. Her breath, though, 
was so constricted in her lungs she could hardly get the 
words out. “I—TI just had an attack of dizziness. It’s 
nothing. I’m all right now.” 

But Jane lingered in the doorway, one hand on the 
knob, watching her with a strange air of indecision. She 
remained a moment longer, then finally turned away and 
pulled the door closed after her. 

Blanche sat staring into the shadows, thoughts of fever- 
ish, remembered terror winging through her mind like 
screaming black devils. I didn’t mean to kill her, Jane had 
said. Kill ... Blanche brought her hand up to her mouth 
against an inadvertent sob of anguish. She knew now who 
the figure in the doorway was. She knew—that Jane had 
killed Edna Stitt. 

Miss Blanche, I just worry about you. I get to thinking 
about what could happen ...and I lay awake at night. 

Mrs. Stitt had tricd to warn her, and she hadn’t lis- 
tened. Tcars of remorse burned her eyes and she let her 
hand fall away. All these years she had gambled blindly. 
And she had thought herself so wise. Now she saw that 
her blindness had destroyed two precious lives—that of 
the person who had served her all these years—Jane—and 
that of the one who had tried to save her—Edna Stitt. 
The guilt, then, was hers just as much as Jane’s. 

So Jane’s present mood of contrition was explained; she 
was trying, in her own pathetic way, to atone. For mur- 
der. It was too horrible, too ugly. ... Blanche wanted to 
cry out against the nightmare she now shared with Jane, 
but she forced herself to be still. Evidently Jane’s crime 
had not been discovered; she must have managed some- 
how to conceal Mrs. Stitt’s body. Perhaps in this very 
house. Blanche shuddered as with a sudden chill. The 
police had to be told at once. Whatever the consequences, 
there was no-alternative. 

Blanche stopped, forced all at once to the realization 
that she was no less at Jane’s mercy now than before. 
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Possibly Jane still controlled the telephone from down- 
stairs. Her gaze lifted to the closed door. If anything, she 
was more helpless; even if the phone were available, she 
was too weak to reach it. Slowly the old panic began to 
build up inside. She had to get out ... had to find some 
way to reach help. ... 

Her gaze came to rest on the draped window. Before 
she had started to drop a note to the woman next door. 
Mrs. Bates. Perhaps, if she could only manage to get out 
of bed and across the room ... Guided by the memory of 
her previous effort, she reached into the pocket of her 
robe, found the piece of paper that she sought and pulled 
it out. 

Mrs. Bates: This is from your neighbor, Blanche Hud- 
son... 

Thank heaven Jane hadn’t found it; it was a sign per- 
haps from divine providence. Blanche read the note over 
carefully. It would serve. 

At the sound of footsteps out in the hall, she hastily 
thrust the note beneath the covers. Pretending to have 
fallen asleep, she dropped her head to the pillow and 
closed her eyes. Outside, mercifully, Jane passed her closed 
door and moved on without interruption down the hall. 
Blanche opened her eyes again and simply lay there listen- 
ing. 

After an interval, when Jane had returned downstairs, 
she retrieved the note from under the covers and sat up 
again. Despite her present state of physical depletion, she 
was filled with the urgent conviction that she must act at 
once before the chance was lost. Taking a deep breath, 
she shoved back the covers and turned to the curtained 
window. 

Frightened determination became fearful doubt. She 
could never make it that far; she simply hadn’t the 
Stamina. Still she looked around for some source of 
help. Her wheel chair was there against the wall just 
beyond the bedside table, just out of reach. 

She had to get to the window; she had to think of a 
way. In a surge of frantic determination, she reached up 
to the lifting bar, grasped it with both hands and this 
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time, with the advantage of being propped up on the 
pillows, managed to pull herself up into a sitting position. 

She returned her attention to the chair. It was so 
terribly far away. But then, catching a glint of light 
reflected from some polished, curved surface just behind 
the bedside table, she remembered her cane and bright- 
ened. Bracing herself with one hand, she reached out and 
drew the cane out of its hiding place. 

That done, she began to inch herself around on the bed. 
Using the lifting bar to keep herself upright, shifting so 
that she moved just a bit at a time, she angled herself 
around until she faced the wheel chair. When she had 
finally achieved this, she brought her hands down carefully 
beside her. Clinging to the edge of the mattress, she swung 
her numbed legs out and down. 

Fighting down a new feeling of dizziness, she turned her 
attention to the bedside table and reached out for the 
cane, drawing it up close beside her. Then, sucking in 
another deep breath, she extended her arms before her 
and leaned forward. 

Her hands struck against the top of the table joltingly, 
but her arms held. The dizziness came again, worse than 
before, but she refused to give in to it. 

After a moment, she removed her left arm from the 
table, reached back for the cane and extended it toward 
the arm of the wheel chair. She was able to reach the 
chair easily. Hooking the handle of the cane in place, she 
pulled. The chair remained stubbornly immobile exactly 
where it was, and with a sinking sense of disappointment 
she realized the brake was set. 

For a moment she panicked, but then she began to see 
a way around this obstacle. Drawing the cane back to the 
table, reversing it, she aimed it at the foot lever that 
operated the brake and prodded. 

It took several tries before the brake finally gave. 
Breathless from the exertion, Blanche lowered her arms to 
the table and leaned forward to rest. When she felt better, 
she pushed herself back again into a sitting position. Then, 
reaching out with the cane, she hooked it around the arm 
of the chair again and pulled. The chair moved easily 
forward. 
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When she had teased the chair into position, she looked 
down at her dangling legs, wondering if the right one still 
contained its fraction of strength and would support her 
for the instant needed to see her safely from the edge of 
the bed into the chair. She paused, listening; Jane seemed 
to still be moving about down in the kitchen. 

When she felt steady enough, she reached out with the 
cane, jabbed at the brake and set it again. Bracing herself 
with one hand on the arm of the chair, she brought the 
cane down to the floor and lowered her feet to the 
footrest. Moving quickly, she threw herself bodily for- 
ward. 

Using her arms to support and guide herself, she swung 
out for a moment into space, rested her weight for cne 
instant on her right leg, twisted about as best she could, 
and fell back into the chair. She landed with a jolt, sharply 
aware of the edge of the chair biting into her flank, but 
breathless with triumph. She had made it! Gripping the 
arm of the chair, she pushed up with the cane and tried to 
improve her purchase on the seat. Then, all at once, she 
collapsed and fell back, the darkness billowing up around 
her with cruel swiftness. She fought as a swimmer fights 
the sucking tide to bring herself back from the dark 
depths, up again into the air and the light. 

She remained quite still for several minutes, becoming 
slowly aware of an ominous silence from downstairs. She 
looked toward the door, straining for any disruption at all 
in the still pulse of the house. The last few minutes Jane 
could easily have come up the stairs without her knowing. 
She reached out to the footrest where the cane lay at an 
angle across her legs; it would serve as a weapon of 
defense, if need be. But then, there was a sound quite 
distinctly from below, and she leaned back with a sigh of 
relief. After a moment, taking a firm grip on the wheel, 
she tured around toward the window. 

At the drapes, putting her hand to the center where 
they divided, she lifted the nearest, held it as far as 
possible away from her chair and, moving forward, let it 
fall behind. 

The bright sunlight assaulted her eyes painfully, and for 
a moment she was blinded. Unseen, the eucalyptus 
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plucked at the grille, scraped back out of.the way. Blanche 
opened her eyes slowly giving them time to adjust. She 
pulled out the other drape and swung it behind to join the 
other. She sat for a moment listening to the stillness 
outside. 

The sky, though incredibly blue, was dashed across here 
and there with wispy white clouds. In the distance the top 
plumage of another eucalyptus undulated under the erratic 
persuasion of a gusting breeze. 

Reaching out to the clasp, Blanche opened the window 
and drew it back, The breeze hurled itself in upon her 
face, stirred her hair, then fell away into an abrupt and 
complete stillness. The branch close outside reappeared, 
slapped against the grille, vanished. 

Revived, Blanche stretched her hand out, grasped the 
grille and using her cane as a brace, pulled herself up. 
Straining forward, she peered down into the garden be- 
low. It was deserted and utterly still. She managed to cling 
a moment longer, then let go and fell back again into her 
chair. 

She turned her gaze back to the sky, trying to guess the 
time of day by the slant of the sunlight; it was possible 
that Mrs. Bates had made her first visit of the day al- 
ready, which could mean a long and disastrous wait. 

She seemed to sit there in an island of silence, and there 
Tose again in her mind the fear that Jane would come into 
the room and find her. She made herself listen all the 
harder. 

When at last a sound came, she recognized it instantly; 
even without secing she was able to trace Mrs. Bates’s 
progress as she opened one of the French doors, came out 
onto the walk, took up the hose and turned on the water. 
Taking the note tremblingly from her pocket, she reached 
out to the grillwork and drew herself up. 

Yes, she was there! Mrs. Bates, wearing her smock and 
her big floppy hat, had already started along the flower 
beds at the side of the lawn beneath the hedge. Blanche 
put down forceably an impulse to cry out, fearful of what 
unknown horror might befall her if Jane should hear and 
come upstairs. She let go and dropped back into her chair; 
she needed to conserve her waning strength until the 
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sound of the water told her that Mrs. Bates was directly 
below. 

The waiting was nearly unbearable. Reaching back, she 
parted the drapes and listened. She thought she heard a 
sound from downstairs, but at the same moment the 
cucalyptus slapped suddenly against the window making 
her uncertain. She turned back again. Gradually the sound 
of the water came nearer, until] she was certain Mrs. Bates 
had reached the corner nearest the window. She reached 
up to the grille. 

Mrs. Bates was almost exactly where she had guessed. 
As the woman rounded the corner, Blanche strained anxi- 
ously forward. Holding herself close to the grille she tried 
to attract Mrs. Batcs’s attention by waving the sheet of 
paper between the bars. Mrs. Bates, however, her face 
totally hidden bencath the wide brim of her hat, remained 
concentrated on her chores. Again Blanche needed to 
restrain herself from crying out. 

“Oh, hurry!” she whispered to herself. “Hurry!” 

Mrs. Bates’s next move brought her almost precisely 
into position beneath the window. More than ever, 
though, her face was hidden bencath the brim of her hat. 
Blanche pressed forward, totally unaware of the cold bite 
of the bars against her check. Reaching the note out as far 
as she could into the open, she released it. 

And then she knew that she would cry out, knew that 
she must; now that Mrs. Bates had the note it couldn’t 
really matter. She parted her lips. But she did not speak. 
Instead, hearing a sound close behind her, she whirled 
about, her face taut with fright. 

A hand tore at the drapes, stirring them into violent 
life, hurling them back. Blanche dropped into her chair, 
fumbling frantically for her cane. .. . 


Mts. Bates, catching a flash of something white, looked 
down, saw the note and stooped to pick it up. As she did 
so she had an impression of a childish scrawl. She started to 
smooth it out in her hand, but then, hearing her name 
shouted from somewhere in the direction of the house, she 
turned, still holding it, and started in that direction. 

“Out here, Harriett.” she called. 
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As she approached the house, Harriett Palmer appeared 
on the walk and, waving something before her, hurried 
forward. 

“Have you seen this?” 

Arriving at Mrs. Bates’s side just as she straightencd 
from turning off the water, Harriett held out the paper. 
Folding it quickly back to the second page, she pointed to 
a photograph in the upper left hand corner. 

“Look at that!” 

ts. Bates stared at the picture. It was of a woman, a 
woman in middle years evidently, angular-faced and for 
the purpose of the picture stiffly smiling. A pleasant- 
looking woman, actually, but by no means pretty. The 
reproduction, though, was a poor one and as far as Mrs. 
Bates could tell it might have been a picture of almost 
anyone. Aware of Hiarriett’s cyes fast upon her, she 
frowned in a further effort at recognition. 

“Don’t you see who that is?” 

Slowly Mrs. Bates shook her head. “I—no, I don’t think 
so.” As she spoke, though, her gaze fell to the caption 
beneath the picture: Murper Victim. “Oh, nol” she 
breathed, repelled at the very thought that anyone of her 
acquaintance could ever meet with a violent or 
newsworthy death. ““This—this isn’t someone we know?” 

“Yes,” Harriett assured her, “yes, it is. Just look again. 
Don’t you see? It’s the woman who cleans for the Hudson 
gitls. There’s her name—see—Stitt, Mrs. Edna Stitt. Ey- 
ery Friday for three years now I’ve seen her walking up 
the hill to their house.” 

Gazing down at the picture with reluctant recognition, 
Mrs. Bates nodded. “Terrible,” she murmured, “terrible 
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Harriett nodded in the direction of the Hudson house. 
“Do you suppose they know yet? They just found her this 
morning—the police—in a ditch over in the park. They 
said she’d probably been there a couple of days.” 

Mrs. Bates shook her head; she felt suddenly empty and 
cold inside. It was hard for her to believe that people 
could really do such terrible things to each other. Murder 


“] just don’t know ...” she said vaguely. 
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“J never noticed whether they get the early edition or 
not.” Harriett glanced down at the paper again. “Gives 
you a funny feeling, doesn’t it? She was a widow, too, 
poor thing.” 

Mrs. Bates, making a brief clucking sound, let her gaze 
lift across the length of the garden to the Hudson house 
and the window at the center of the second story. Curi- 
ously, she had the impression that only a moment before 
the window had been open and the drapes pulled back. 
But now it was closed. 

““What’s the matter?” Harriett asked. 

Mrs. Bates looked around. “Nothing,” she said, “noth- 
ing.” She forced her lips into a smile. “Come on in and 
we'll have a cup of hot tea. It’s kind of windy.” 

Harriett nodded in quick agreement; the subject of 
Mrs. Stitt’s mysterious demise had yct to bé fully ex- 
plored. “I’d love it.” 

Mrs. Bates crossed to the open I’rench door, motioning 
Harriett into the house ahead of her. As she paused to 
take off her hat, she looked back again in the direction of 
the Hudson house. Then, remembering, she glanced down 
at the piece of note paper still clutched in her hand. 
Crumpling it into a tight ball, she thrust it into the pocket 
of her smock and hurried inside. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


She stood before the mirrored wall, close to the windows 
where the light was harshest, looking at herself with a 
steady, troubled stare. Frightened at the slowly admitted 
and slowly emerging spectre of herself there in the mir- 
tors, she moved back a bit into the shadows. Lifting her 
skirt slightly in a dainty gesture, she placed one foot 
before the other and pointed the toe at an angle. Then 
quickly, with a small moan of pain, she turned away. The 
reality, now that it had fully emerged, would not be 
dimmed by mere shadow. She saw clearly now that the 
finer, better self that had always awaited her just beyond 
the horizon of the next moment did not exist, had never 
existed and never would. The things she had done, the 
person she had become, could not be altered by mere 
wishing. 

She knew it now; the tomorrow that contained the 
Jane Hudson she had always believed herself truly to be, 
would never dawn. Others had good reason to feel as they 
did about her. Blanche would always be afraid of her, 
would always want to escape her and leave her alone. 
Mrs. Stitt would be forever dead. Tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow would contain always the horrors she 
had committed today, yesterday and the day before. Slow- 
ly, Jane lifted her hand to the welt across her cheek where 
Blanche had hit her with the cane. Tears welled swiftly in 
her already swollen eyes and spilled down her checks. 

She had not been sane. She had begun to see that 
plainly. She had dwelt for a time in a world removed, 
utterly, from reality. But the impact of the full realization 
that she had actually killed another human being had 
teleased her from that world into the limbo of now. She 
was like a child who had shocked herself out of her own 
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temper tantrum by inadvertently breaking a treasured 
piece of china; the angry delirium was past, but the calm 
present was made even worse by the imminent threat of 
some terrible retribution. 

Beneath the level of her first awareness was the thought 
she still refused to recognize except as a dark, uneasy 
feeling; the only real solution to the horror in which she 
now found herself was to surrender herself to the police. 
It was fear, though, that impaired this recognition, fear of 
the police themselves, and a new fear, still half hidden in 
her subconscious, that another expcricnce of shock might 
plunge her back into madness. 

Affairs, though, could not possibly be allowed to contin- 
ue as they were. The time would soon come when she 
would be forced to see what must be done and do it. But 
not just yet, the fearful part of her cried, not just today. 
But, meanwhile, what was she to do about Blanche? Her 
own freedom, it was now painfully evident, could be 
maintained only at the cost of Blanche’s. If only she could 
make Blanche understand; if she could just make her see 
that the danger was over, that it was only a matter of 
being patient now a little bit longer . . . 

Leaving the room, she closed the door after her with 
not even the slightest backward glance into the mirrors. 
She would never enter the room again; she had learned 
this day to despise even her own mirrored image. 

In the kitchen, she crossed to the table, pulled out a 
chair and sat down. Taking up a paper napkin, she dried 
the tears from her eyes. She sat there, looking about the 
kitchen in an attitude of dejection, looking to see that 
everything was in order. Suddenly it had become very 
important to her that the house be kept clean and ordcrly. 
It was as if, by setting to rights the externals of her world, 
she would be able to rid herself of the chaos within. And 
yet, even as she sat there, her gaze was drawn again and 
again to the cupboard where the liquor was put away. 
There were two bottles there, two full quarts, brand new, 
unopened. 

She glanced down at her trembling hands. She hadn’t 
touched a drop in four days—not a drop. But now, after 
what had happened upstairs with Blanche—after secing 
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the awful, animal fear in Blanche’s eyes ... She put her 
hands together, lacing the fingers tight, in an effort to stop 
their trembling. She put them down firmly on the table, 
holding them steady, and sat staring down at them, as if 
for confirmation of the strength of her own determina- 
tion. Nothing, though, could stop the trembling inside. 

By compulsion, her eyes lifted again to the cupboard. 
Giving up the drink had been a part of her penance. It 
had been hard, hard at first, but then she saw that Blanche 
was getting better and seemed to be learning to trust her 
again, and it had been worth it. There had been the two 
of them again—no matter what had happened. Just as 
Daddy had said ... But now—now she was alone as 
before. Alone and lost. 

She was lost in hell, she told herself in sudden anguish, 
lost and doomed forever to a burning hell of unavailing 
remorse. Her madness had begun in her fear of losing 
Blanche, of losing, at last, Blanche’s forgiveness. And it 
had ended in her bringing upon herself, finally and irrevo- 
cably, the very thing she had feared. So what did it matter 
now? What did anything matter? What was the good of 
doing penance when you were already judged and damned 
forever? There was no turning back, no changing any of 
it, not now. Rising slowly, her hand still clasped before 
her, she started across the room. 

She stood before the cupboard, looking up at it ... 
looking . .. What was the use of anything? Of anything at 
all? Pulling her hands loose, wrenching them apart with 
brutal suddenness, she reached up and threw open the 
door. 


In the moment when Edwin stepped off the bus and 
paused to look up the hill, the street lamps came on 
marking the rising curving path ahead for him with their 
dull, intermittent light. The sun had gone down now, but 
the sky had yet to obtain the deep shades of night. Edwin, 
his pale face creased with strain, made his way to the 
corner and started up. 

Edwin had finally decided to leave Del, to simply aban- 
don her. He could no longer stand the sight of her. Or 
even, now that he was away from her, the thought of her. 
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You had to survive. He had reasoned it out this way in an 
attempt to justify himself. You had to watch out for 
yourself; that was how the world was made. 

For two days he had thought about it, until it came 
clear to him that he would have to start with the means 
available to him. Jane Hudson had moncy or at least 
access to some and would, therefore, have to provide him 
with his beginning. She had even promised him money, 
and a job, too, and so she was in his debt for these things. 
She was in his debt, and he was determined to find a way 
to make her pay up. 

As he reached the drive in front of the Hudson house, 
however, all his carefully bolstered determination began to 
totter upon its own faulty foundation, and it occurred to 
Edwin that he had not yet committed himself to this 
undertaking irretrievably. He could still call it off. Del 
would be glad to have him back. He hesitated. Then, 
crossing to the door, he resolutely pressed the bell; Del 
would always be glad to have him back. 


The sound of the bell rang in the kitchen with a sudden 
sharpness that almost caused Jane to knock over her glass. 
Gripping the edge of the table, she leaned forward and 
peered narrowly into the black maw of the hallway. 

Her first reaction was one of panic. They had come for 
her! They had come and she was alone. She couldn’t bear 
that, she couldn’t. . . . The bell rang again and then, 
almost immediately, again. She rose from her chair and 
moving as if in a daze, crossed into the hall. Bumping 
against the edge of the door, she paused, cautioning her- 
self to be very, very quiet. If she didn’t let them know she 
was there, they would have to go away after a while. And 
then she would run away. ... 

Entering the living room, she attempted to walk 
through the darkness on tiptoe, but she staggered and fell 
against one of the chairs. Bracing herself, blinking hard to 
make out the dim shapes of the French windows, she 
straightened and took a new heading. 

“I am very, very drunk,” she told herself in whispered 
secrecy, “so I must be very, very careful.” 

The sound of the bell came again, echoing back hollow- 
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ly from the distant ceiling. Making her way slowly, teeter- 
ing across to the center window, she put her hand to the 
drape and peered out. At once she recognized the awk- 
ward, hulking figure on the terrace. 

He had come back! Just when she had thought she 
would never see him again, just when she was so utterly 
deserted and alone in the world, he had come back to her. 
With a small cry of relief and joy, she started toward the 
door. But then she stopped. She couldn’t let him in. She 
mustn’t. It was much too dangerous. She couldn’t even let 
him know she was there, 

But why? 

She paused, trying to make it all fit together in her 
befogged mind. What possible danger could there be in 
just sceing Edwin? What foolishness! Edwin wasn’t dan- 
gerous. He wouldn’t hurt a fly. He was her friend, her 
only friend, and he had come to—to help her. Of course! 
He had heard she was in trouble and had come to help 
her. That was exactly the sort of thing Edwin would do. 
Aware suddenly that the bell had been silent for some 
while, she moved quickly back to the window and looked 
out again. In the outer dimness, Edwin’s dim figure was 
already moving down the steps and onto the drive. Shoving 
herself away, she hurricd to the door and pulled it open. 

“Edwin!” she cried. “Edwin!” 

In the lowering darkness he stopped and turned. After a 
moment's hesitation, he came back, lumbering breathlessly 
up the steps. 

“I—I thought maybe I’d missed you again,” he 
wheezed. He crossed toward her with an unaccustomed air 
of decisiveness. “I’m glad I didn’t though.” But as he came 
closer to her, he hesitated, stopped. “But maybe . . .” 

Jane moved her hand with limp urgency, motioning him 
inside. “Come on in.” she said shakenly. “You've got to 
come in ... you’ve got to, Edwin ... and ... and have a 
drink with me. You've got tol” 


Blanche turned her head on the pillow, listening. There 
had been the repeated ring of the doorbell, and now—she 
was almost positive of it—there was the sound of voices 
from down in the kitchen. Staring hard into the darkness, 
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she strained to hear. Yes, she was positive of it now, there 
were voices. Jane’s. And some man’s. 

She had awakened sometime carlier, feeling heavy and 
ill. For a while she had remembered nothing and then, 
slowly, it came back to her, her encounter with Jane there 
at the window and her subsequent headlong plunge into 
unconsciousness. And she remembered something else, 
too, from a fleeting moment of awareness—Jane giving 
her something in a glass of water... . A drug? 

And then, remembering the rest of it, she realized that 
a great deal of time had passed since she had dropped the 
note out the window and help had still not come. Mrs. 
Bates, then, had deliberately abandoned her. Or Jane had 
found some way to forestall any interference. Since then 
she had lain in the darkness, empty and despondent. Again 
she had failed. 

I will die, she had told herself, I feel it, I know it. And 
she had wondered how death would come to her. Her eyes 
reached into the dark, seeking some vision of death, of its 
shape and substance. Would there appear a benevolent 
spectre, a gentle-faced angel in white robes such as she 
had seen in her Sunday-school books as a child? Or would 
there be—just dying, a gradual, uneventful diminishing 
until there was simply nothing left? Tears welled upon her 
cheeks and she knew she was weeping, but she was too 
weary even to lift her hand and wipe them away. Now, 
however, with the sound of the voices, hope once more 
began to pulse within her. 

There was a stranger in the house, someone pethaps 
who would save her. From below came the muted sound 
of laughter, this followed by the bricf hiss of running 
water. The man laughed again, by himself. If she could 
= let him know that she was there, that she needed his 

elp! 

She had to do it. She had to think of a way. She 
repeated this over and over to herself, hoping that the 
mere repetition would somehow generate some plan of 
action in her mind. The laughter came again, there in the 
darkness, she pressed her hand to her forehead in an effort 
to think. 

Thinking was actually painful to her; her mind seemed 
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almost bruised with weariness. She breathed deeply, trying 
to concentrate upon the fresh air and the revitalizing 
effect it was having upon her responses. Still strong in her 
mind was the thought that it would be so much pleasanter 
just to forget everything, to give up the struggle and drift 
back into sleep—and death. There would be no more 
bother then, no more of this awful weariness; it would be 
over. But then there was a faint crash from below, as if a 
glass had been dropped, and she was jarred into renewed 
alertness. 

A crash. Tife thought came to her spontaneously, 
prompted by the sound; what she wanted to do was make 
a noise, knock something over, make a loud and startling 
crash. The kitchen was almost directly below. . . . She 
pressed her hand harder to her brow in a new effort to 
think and remember. There was something perfectly obvi- 
ous... 

The tray! Jane had brought her lunch into the room 
when she had arrived and found her at the window. She 
had put it down—she’d had a glimpse of it there—yes, on 
the nightstand. Within easy reach. If Jane had not remem- 
bered to take it away again... 

Rolling herself as best she could to the left, she felt for 
the table and the tray. The tray was there. It was therel 
But from her present position she was just barely able to 
reach it with the tips of her fingers. 

Weakness, both mental and physical, was her most 
formidable foe. Turning upon the bed, using her elbows to 
propel and guide herself, she struggled to pull herself 
closer. Panting, damp with perspiration, she dragged her- 
self slowly across the bed until she felt certain she must be 
within reach. She lay still for a moment, trying, through 
the labored rasp of her own breathing, to hear the sounds 
from down in the kitchen. She hadn’t any time to waste, 
she knew that; the stranger might decide to leave at any 
moment. 

Groping through the darkness, she again felt for the 
edge of the tray. Almost instantly her hand found the cold 
metal and caught hold of it. Her pulse quickened with a 
heavy drumming in her ears. Would he know, whoever he 
was down there? Would he guess her desperation? 
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Taking a deep breath, she worked her fingers away 
from the corner of the tray to the center of the front 
edge. Again she paused, listening to the muted sounds 
from down below, and then she drew her hand forward. 
Nothing happened. The tray, a heavy one, too heavy for 
her feeble strength, refused to budge. 

But she was not defeated, not yet. Taking another short 
rest, she reached out again, this time with both hands. 
And then she stopped, aware suddenly that for the last 
few minutes there had been no new sound from the 
kitchen, only silence. There in the darkness her cry of 
alarm was only a faint whimper. He had gone! .. . 

She lay there, her cheek pressed deep into the mattress, 
her hands still anchored on the edge of the tray. Tears 
started again in her eyes, And then, abruptly, there came 
a loud bark of laughter from down below. Instantly she 
tightened her fingers on the tray, and rolling this time as 
she did so, pulled. 

The dishes, the silver, the glassware cascaded to the 
floor in one brief din. Then the tray itself struck upon all 
the rest with a crash that resounded through the darkness 
like a clap of thunder. . .-. It was done, and the silence 
descended as suddenly and shockingly as the noise. 
Drawing her aching arms back to the bed, Blanche lay 
back, gasping for breath, listening .. . listening... . 


I’ve got to have the money you promised me. And I 
want it tonight. 

Edwin had meant to say it, and just that bluntly, direct- 
ly he saw her. In the first place, he wanted to get it over 
with, and in the second, he was determined to put their 
relationship firmly on the businesslike level at which it 
belonged. Now that he had finally left Del, he was deter- 
mined there would be no more toadying to weak-minded, 
neurotic old women. 

Despite his hard determination, however, he had 
suffered a collapse of courage; it was harder to make 
financial demands on a woman than he had supposed. 
Then, too, he had the excuse that Jane Hudson, in her 
present state of alcoholic emotionalism, was hardly in the 
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mood to discuss business. Still he was determined that she 
would give him the money. She had to. And for this 
reason, he had decided to stay and drink with her. A way 
to accomplish his purpose would surely tum up sooner or 
later, 

Under the harsh kitchen light, Edwin grinned with a 
certain looseness and helped himself to his third drink of 
taw whisky—a heavier concentration of liquor than he 
had experienced in all his life previously. Putting down the 
bottle, he looked across at Jane Hudson who was still 
babbling at him with vaporish incoherence. 

At first it had been some kind of nonsense about how 
she had been damned and thrown into hell. Now it was a 
lot of drivel about how he was the only friend she had in 
the whole wide world, and the only one she would ever 
need. He was glad to note, however, that the old bag was 
at least beginning to chcer up. He had no more than made 
this observation when Jane, as if to assure him of its 
accuracy, suddenly threw back her head and emitted a 
peal of laughter, shocking in its shrill penetration. 

“We'll be on Ed Sullivant” Jane Hudson crowed, gasp- 
ing out the words through diminishing bursts of laughter. 
“But he’ll have to put up a fight to get us. Shove off, 
Ed—we'll say—you can’t get Baby Jane Hudson for 
peanuts!” 

“Or,” Edwin interjected in quick response, “Herr Mae- 
stro Flagg!”” 

“Or Herr Maestro Eddie—Edwin—Flagg,” Jane agreed 
with an abrupt nod. “No, sir!” 

“Or even the piano—you can’t get that for peanuts, 
either!” 

“Or the damn violin!” 

“Don’t bother us, Ed,” Edwin said, taking another draft 
from his glass, “until you can be really—truly—serious. 
Maybe you can get Marlene for that kind of chicken feed. 
Or Frankie. But Baby Jane and Maestro Flagg—are you 
kiddin’?” 

At this, Edwin himself was dissolved into gales of 
mirth. 

“Hell, nol” Jane cried. 
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“A thousand times nol” 

“A thousand times hell no!” 

“Maybe you can get Clark Gable to dance the tango— 
or Orson Welles to saw Marilyn Monroe in half but—but 


Edwin rocked back in his chair, trembling with laugh- 
ter. He was enjoying himself so hugely that it was some 
moments before he noticed that his companion’s mood 
had again and with the same lightning swiftness as before, 
reversed itself. As he looked up in surprise, Jane Hudson 
returned his gaze with a mournful shake of the head. 

“No,” she said, “no.” Her eyes filled with tears, and 
Edwin felt a charge of anger that she should want to spoil 
his fun. “It isn’t right to laugh . ..” 

“Oh, come on, come on!” Edwin said crossly. “You said 
all you needed was a friend—everything would be all right 
if you just had a friend. Well, here I am—I’m your friend. 
Isn’t that right? So what’s the matter now?” Jane shook 
her head again, and the tears glistened in her eyes like 
trembling jewels. “You were feeling just great a minute 
ago. Come on, cheer up!” 

“I want to,” Jane said. “I want to so bad, Edwin. But I 
can’t be happy now ... not now. ...” She looked up at 
him suddenly, her eyes weirdly intent through the glaze of 
her tears. “Edwin ...” she said, “could I tell you— 
something—and you won’t think I’m—terrible? I mean 


” 


Edwin waved a hand. “Sure,” he said grandly. “You can 
tell me anything you want—any time you want. You don’t 
haye to hold back; just get it off your chest.” 

Jane’s eyes searched his face. “You promise?” 

“Promise?” 

“Not to—to stop being my friend?” 

“Yes, sure, I promise.” 

Jane Hudson spread her hands in a gesture of finality 
upon the table, and when she looked up at him her eyes 
seemed to hold an expression of absolute sobriety. In 
preparation for what she was about to say, she moistened 
her lips nervously with her tongue. And then, in that 
moment, it came. ‘Ihe crash. A calamitous, smashing 
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sound almost directly above them. Edwin, startled, leaped 
to his fect, knocking his chair over behind him. For a 
moment he stared at the ceiling, then looked down into 
Jane’s pale, upturned face. 

“Holy smokel” he said, “what was that?” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Jane shook her head, seemingly without comprehension. 

“What happened?” Edwin swung loosely around toward 
the hallway. ““Who’s up there?” 

“No one! Edwin! ...” 

In an instant she was there beside him, holding tightly 
to his arm. He looked down into her ashen face, felt a 
tremor pass through her body. Some very urgent and 
terrible communication seemed to pass between them. 
What was it she had been about to tell him just before the 
crash? Had she been on the verge of some sort of confes- 
sion? Turning away to the darkened hallway, he pulled 
free of her. 

“T’m going up and have a look.” 

“Nol” After a moment’s hesitation, she followed quickly 
after him. “No! Edwin . .. it’s nothing!” 

He moved on through the hallway, lumbering through 
the darkness to the living room and across to the bottom 
of the stairs, his footsteps made heavy with the drink. Jane 
hurled herself at him, catching again at his sleeve. 

“Edwin—listen!” 

Goaded on rather than deterred by her objections, he 
grasped the handrail and pulled himself forward. At the 
top of the stairs, he stopped and waited for her to come 
up beside him. 

“Edwin ...” 

“Turn on the lights.” 

“Edwin, please, listen tome... .” ~ 

“Turn them on,” Edwin said with a rough authority 
born largely of the liquor. “Turn them on, dammit!” 

She moved away from him then, obediently, and there 
was the click of a switch. The flame-shaped bulbs in the 
wrought-iron brackets, twins to those in the rehearsal 
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room, came alight with a dusty orange glow. Along the 
wall the paintings shone with a wettish, oily sheen. Jane 
Hudson turned back to him, and in the pall her face 
looked yellow and sickly. 

“Go back down,” she pleaded. “Please ... let me tell 
you first...” 

He tured to her threateningly, enjoying her reaction of 
fright. “What's going on around here?” he said. Following 
the direction of her glance, he moved toward the entrance 
to the hallway. 

“Edwin!” 

There was such urgency in her cry that he stopped, and 
with a faint feeling of dismay, looked back at her. For a 
moment their eyes met and held, and then Jane shook her 
head in mute desperation, In that moment Edwin wished 
that he had not come here, that he had not insisted on 
climbing the stairs. And then the words came spilling from 
her mouth, in a tide that would not be stopped. 

“She was going to put me out—out of the house—out 
alone . . .” She had begun to sob, as if telling him of some 
terrible grief. “I—I didn’t know what to do. She hates mel 
She thinks I don’t know, but I do. She always did hate 
me—even when we were littlek—when we were children. 
All these years ”’ She stopped suddenly, staring at him, 
blinking back her tears. “Edwin? e 

Edwin nodded back toward the hallway. “Your sister?” 

For a moment longer she continued to stare and then, 
defeated, she nodded. “Yes, Blanche— She’s in there. ... 
But it’s all right” 

“In there?” Compelled now, even against his will, to 
play out this moment to its end, Edwin moved off into the 
dimness, in the direction of the closed door. 

“But it’s all right now,” Jane said. “You don’t under- 
stand ...” 

Edwin reached out to the door, tried it. “It’s locked,” 
he said. He tumed to her, looked down into her frightened 
face. “You've locked her in, haven’t you?” 

Jane nodded. “You said you’d be my friend. ... You 
promised. ...” 

Abruptly, Edwin held out his hand. “Where’s the key?” 
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Jane took a faltering step backward. “No,” she said, 
shaking her head. ‘Nol ...” 

Edwin stared at her, thinking how much she looked like 
Del there in the dimness, with that expression of hurt 
bewilderment on her silly, old face. In a red burst of sick 
anger he suddenly grabbed her by the shoulders and began 
to shake her. “Give it to mel” he yelled. “Give it to mel” 
As in a nightmare he watched her head bobbing there 
before him, heard the choking gasp of her voice. 

“Edwin—don’t!” 

He Ict go of her and again held out his hand. “Give it 
to mel” 

Jane nodded, still gasping for breath. “Yes,” she whis- 
pered. “It’s in my room. ...” 

He followed her, watching from the doorway as she 
took the key from the drawer of the desk and brought it 
back to him. 

“All right.” His anger was suddenly gone, leaving him 
empty and ill. Still, now that he had the key, he had to go 
through with it. “All right,” he repeated, and turned back 
down the hall. 


At the first sound of the key touching the lock, Blanche 
strained upward in the darkness, struggling to face the 
door. She had won! Her heart beat wildly with the won- 
derful certainty that she had managed to bring help at 
last. A moment before, listening breathlessly to the voices 
outside. her door, she had only been able to pray and 
hope. But now she knew! 

The key turned in the lock and the door swung open. 
Still struggling, she was only obliquely aware of a dim fan 
of light upon the carpet, broken by a large stretching 
shadow. But then she looked up and saw him there in the 
doorway in silhouette, stout, towering, enormous. She had 
to speak;-she had to make him know what it meant to her 
that he had come. 

“Thank God!” There in the darkness her voice was only 
a dry whisper, so weak she wasn’t at all certain that he 
heard. “Thank God you've come. ...” 

Uncontrollably, tears began to stream down her face, 
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tears of gratitude and relief. The figure in the doorway 
swayed slightly. But it made no move to come forward. 

With a first faint tremor-of misgiving, Blanche brought 
her hand up to her breast, watching. . . . A moment 
passed, and then the man moved again, reaching out to 
the wall in search of the panel that contained the light 
switches. When he found it, there was a faint click, and a 
harsh flood of light came down upon the room from the 
ceiling, forcing Blanche to close her eyes. There was a 
beat of silence and then, from the man, a sharp grunt of 
dismay. 

Opening her eyes against the glare, Blanche looked up 
at him. He was there just inside the doorway, staring 
down at her with an expression of glazed horror. Blinking 
furiously against the brightness, she had only a vague 
impression of what he looked like; he was stout, his 
forehead glistened with perspiration. She struggled to prop 
herself up on her elbows. 

“Take me—away—away from here ...” she panted, 
“Please . . . pleasel” 

She waited, but he still did not come to her. As her 
vision cleared, she looked more closely into his face and 
saw that he was immobilized by shock. But then his 
expression changed and became one of sick revulsion. He 
took a faltering step backward toward the hall, and his 
hand reached out again, mechanically, to the light switch, 

“Please!” Blanche whispered in fright. “Oh, please!” 

The switch clicked, and the darkness was upon her with 
the numbing impact of a physical blow. The man in the 
doorway was once again only a faceless, hulking silhou- 
ette. 

“Nol” she cried. “No!” She tried vainly to pull herself 
forward across the bed. “Don’t leave me herel Don’t——” 

For a moment longer the man loomed there in the 
doorway, as if to with indecision. And then, with a 
sound like that of retching, he turned and reached for the 
door. 

“No” Blanche cried, her voice no more than a faint 
asp now, even to herself. “Oh, no! You can’t!” 

Abruptly the door closed and he was gone, and in his 
Place was only the darkness and the stinging shock of 
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what had happened. She remained for another moment 
straining toward the door, and then she turned, pressing 
her face down hard into the tangled bedclothes. 

“Oh, please!” she sobbed, “please . . . please!” 


Trembling, Edwin moved back from the door and 
reached out a hand to the wall. For a moment he was 
beyond any further movement or speech. It was a night- 
mare past all imagining, the sudden glimpse of that pallid, 
wasted face with its streaming, sunken eyes, its matted 
white hair, its bluish, lifeless lips pulled back upon the 
teeth in a horrible grimace of pleading. And the twisted, 
emaciated body in its tangle of nightdress. And the dry, 
whispering voice ... the voice of a dead person ... or of 
someone close to death ... 

He could not have looked at her another moment. He 
could not have gone to her and touched her if his very life 
had depended upon it. It was too horrible, too repugnant. 
He turned, seized by a new wave of nausea, and made his 
way out to the gallery. Footsteps sounded behind him, and 
he looked around to see Jane Hudson emerging from the 
shadows. 

“I couldn’t trust her,” she said unevenly. “I’ve taken 
care of her all these years—all these years ... and she 
only wanted—she wanted to get rid of me—get away 
from me. ... It’s only for a few days more—until tomor- 
row—or the next day ...” 

Edwin turned from her, moved away. Crossing to the 
top of the stairs, he gripped the newel post for support. 
The sweat on his forehead, capturing the light from the 
orange globes, glistened like beads of polished bronze. He 
stood there, waiting for the sickness to pass. All he wanted 
now was to be away from here, away from the awful, 
crushing reality of the horror he had just seen in that room. 
He faced around to Jane, his eyes dark with loathing. 

“Your own sister!’”” he managed to say. 

“You don’t understand!” 

“It’s awful—awful!” 

Jane put her hand out to him. “Don’t,” she implored 
him. “Don’t take her side. Everybody always, always does. 
You don’t know ...” 
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Edwin straightened, looking down at her with fixed 
wonder. “You're insane,” he breathed. “You’re mad. ...”’- 

Jane shook her head. “You’re my friend,” she pro- 
tested, ‘“‘mine—and you promised! .. .” 

Shuddering, Edwin tumed back towards the stairs. “I 
want out of here.” Avoiding her outstretched hand, he 
moved off down the steps. 

“Where are you going?” She moved close after him, 
following. “Edwin? ...” 

Impervious, he continued down to the living room and 
across to the front door. 

“Don’t leave me here alone!” she cried. “I can’t stand it 
if you dol! Edwin—you can’t leave me alone, you can’t! I 
mustn’t be alone now—you don’t know .. .” 

He opened the door, and then as she reached out to 
him, stopped and looked back at her. 

“Get away from me,” he said with quiet horror. “Get— 
away!” 

Even after he had gone Jane stood staring at the closed 
door in stunned disillusionment. He had pretended to be 
so good, so nice; he had pretended to be her friend. It 
came to her in a rush; she hated him—hated him! Whirl 
ing about, she hurled her gaze up the stairs, toward the 
gallery and the darkened hallway. Her face contorted and 
then, with a small, strangled sob, she began to cry. 

The weeping, however, lasted for only a moment, for 
then, all at once, she saw the terrible danger in what had 
happened. Edwin had seen—he knew—and he would tell! 
He was probably on his way to the police at this very 
moment! She made a small whimpering sound of terror. 
She had to stop him! She had to go after him and find 
him. .. . She started convulsively toward the door. 

She had only touched the knob when she pulled back 
again. He had been gone too long now; she would never 
be able to catch up with him on foot. She would be safer 
taking the car. If she could just find him and make him 
understand—if she could just. persuade him to come back 
to the house with her ... The key. The key to the car was 
in her room upstairs. She would have to run ... hurry! 
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Edwin, leaving the Hudson house, made his way blindly 
down the street, past the suspended light at the intersec- 
tion and into the darkness beyond. Passing a number of 
houses, he came to a second lighted intersection, started to 
follow the street into a sharp, descending curve. Over- 
~ come, at that moment, with a sweeping fceling of weak- 
ness, he stopped. Making his way over to the short stone 
protective barrier that stretched around the length of the 
curve, he sat down. 5 

Absently, he looked down into the black abyss beyond 
the wall. Never had he suffered a shock such as this one; 
never had he been brought up so sharply against stark, 
hideous reality. As Blanche Hudson’s gaunt, pleading face 
appeared again in his mind, he strove to blot it out. He 
would not think of it again. He couldn’t bear to—not yet. 

He sat there staring down into the descending darkness, 
his thoughts wildly mixed and uncertain. For the moment 
he knew only one thing; from this night forward he would 
never be able to think of Jane Hudson or her sister 
without expericncing all over again the same awful, 
retching sickness that he felt now. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Jane’s gaze darted out through the windshield following 
the forward thrust of the headlights. At the same time she 
consciously resisted the impulse to drive more swiftly, 
fearful that she might miss him in the dark. He might be 
hidden in the deep shadows at either side of the street, 
trying to elude her. She leaned forward over the wheel, 
her eyes sharp for the first glimpse of his graceless, lum- 
bering figure. 

And then, as she passed beneath the second street light 
and guided the car into the bend, she saw him. He was 
seated on the wall, slouched to one side, facing away from 
the strect. His hands rested flat on the wall, bracing 
himself, and his head was lowered into the outer darkness. 
Jane felt again the quick inner twisting that had come 
with his betrayal back at the house; her vision blurred 
with anger, and her foot, almost of its own volition, 
pressed down on the accelerator. Centered now upon 
Edwin’s huddled figure, the headlights stabbed sharply 
forward. 

At the sound of the motor, the whine of its sudden 
acceleration, Edwin looked around. Jane saw that even as 
he wheeled about his eyes were wide with alarm. He 
blinked furiously against the jutting glare and she won- 
dered if he realized what was about to happen to him. His 
lips parted in a fruitless attempt to cry out; for the 
moment he was obviously paralyzed with terror. 

And then he bolted into convulsive action. Lurching 
backward, he scrambled onto the wall, a fat, graceless 
child pulling away instinctively from danger. Jane pressed 
her foot down even harder on the accelerator, and the car 
seemed to spring forward almost directly upon him. He 
looked back in fright and in that instant, even through the 
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intervening glare, their eyes seemed to mect. But then 
another face seemed to rise before her, a face similarly 
drained with terror, caught in the onrushing flash of an- 
other pair of headlights. The gates were suddenly there, 
looming in front of her, the tall intricately designed gates— 
the deadly gates. ... With a stifled cry, she jammed her 
foot down hard on the brake. 

With the scream of the brakes wild in her ears, she saw 
Edwin scramble back still farther on the wall, his eyes 
staring and enormous. And then it all changed. The brakes 
were silent now, but the sound of screaming went on. Only 
now it was coming from Edwin. And he was falling, his 
arms thrown wide against the night. He seemed almost to 
hang suspended there upon the darkness for a moment, 
and then he plunged down and out of sight beyond the 
wall. After that there was a silence so complete it seemed 
for a moment the whole world had gone still. 

She simply sat there, staring incredulously at the place 
in the darkness where Edwin had last been. She couldn’t 
believe it had really happened. She hadn’t meant for it to 
happen; she knew that now. No matter how angry or 
frightened she had been, she hadn’t really wanted to hurt 
him. A sound came from somewhere behind, a shout, the 
slam of a door. She turned looking back through the rear 
window, tense with alarm. A porch light went on, a figure 
appeared in a lighted doorway. There was the sound of 
voices, enquiring, concerned. 

Realizing that she had killed the engine, she quickly set 
the gear and pressed the starter. It took three tries to get 
it going and by that time she could see figures beginning 
to materialize dimly on the street behind. She backed off, 
then shot the car forward and away from the wall in a 
tight, screaming turn. In zesponse, a voice shouted from 
somewhere behind, and when she glanced into the mirror 
she saw a man running after her waving his hand. 

The headlights, stabbing down into the dark, picked up 
the form of a woman hurrying up the hill. As the car 
hurled itself forward, the woman pressed back hastily to 
the curb and waited for it to bass. To Jane, in her present 
state of panic, the woman’s face was only a whitish, 
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featureless blob that appeared suddenly out of the 
darkness and then returned to it in a streaking blur. 


She made her way past the Hudson house and into the 
circle of light at the intersection, and hearing voices from 
down below, looked in that direction. She saw a man 
cmerge onto the strect a few yards ahead and start down 
toward the curve. 

“What is it?” Mrs. Bates called out. “What’s hap- 
pened?” 

The man stopped and looked back. It was Mr. Junquist, 
the contractor who lived nearby. “Don’t know,” he te- 
plied. “An accident, from the way it sounded. Down on 
the bend. That’s a bad spot. We had a crackup there just 
less than a year ago.” 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Bates said, coming up beside him. 
“Then it must have been Miss Hudson. .. .” : 

As they started down the hill together, Mr. Junquist 
looked around at her. “Jane Hudson?” he asked. “How 
so?” 

Mrs. Bates avoided his gaze in sudden embarrassment: 
she didn’t want him to think she spent her time spying on 
her neighbors. Actually it was only by the merest chance 
that she had seen the Hudson coupé move away across 
the intcrscction in the direction of the curve; she had gone 
over to Harrictt’s, and finding that Harrictt had already 
gone out for the evening, had just been returning home at 
the time. 

“Well ...” she said uncertainly, “I don’t know. I heard 
a car drive off from here just a little bit ago. I guess I just 
assumed—I don’t know. . . .” 

Several people had already gathered at the bend before 
they got there. One man was playing the beam of the 
flashlight along a set of black tire marks on the pavement. 

“Guess it was just a near thing,” he said. “A false 
alarm.” 

“Thank heaven,” Mrs. Bates breathed. 

“They sure burned their way out of here, though.” 

A woman wearing an apron nodded in agreement. 
“Must have been someone who wasn’t familiar with the 
toad. No one who lives up here would turn into this curve 
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going that fast. I sure wouldn’t.” She paused, shaking her 
head. “It’s funny, though. Somcone sure screamed like 
they were really hurt.” 

“Kids, probably,” the man with the flashlight said 
gloomily. “Just some gang of crazy kids.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Bates said, “just so long as nobody was 
hurt.” 

“That's right,” Mr. Junquist nodded. “Anyway, I needed 
the exercise.” 

As he turned to go, Mrs. Bates followed suit. At the 
same time, however, a sound came faintly to her ears, and 
she stopped. 

“Listen!” she said sharply to the others. “Shh!” 

They looked around at her, their cyes reflecting the dim 
glow of the street lamp up above. There was a moment of 
silence. 

“Didn’t you hear something?” Mrs. Bates looked up at 
Mr. Junquist. “I’m sure there was a sound.” Again she 
held up her hand for silence, and after a moment the 
sound came again, distantly, an echoing moan of pain. 
“There! I told you—it’s from down there somewhere!” 

In a body they all crowded quickly to the wall, leaning 
out over it to peer down into.the black ravine. The man 
with the flashlight turned it on again, directing its pale 
finger of light at the bluff directly below. The sound came 
again, and he tumed the beam to the left. Mrs. Bates, 
pressed close to the wall, emitted a small cry and pointed. 

“There!” she cried. “There he is!” 

As the circle of light centered itself dimly on the figure 
down below, it turned and pushed itself up painfully into a 
half-sitting position. At the same time it looked up in their 
direction, exposing a white face, the entire left side of 
which was a raw red smear. Mrs. Bates turned quickly to 
the others. 

“We've got to help him!” 

“I know how I can get down there.” It was the man 
with the flashlight. “Here, somebody hold this for me.” 

Mrs. Bates turned slowly, looking back to where she 
knew the black tire marks were on the pavement. After a 
moment, her eyes, shadowed with dark speculation, lifted 
in the direction of the Hudson house. When she left the 
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wall and started up the street, a voice called out behind 
her. 


“Want me to come with you?” 

It was Mr. Junquist, but Mrs. Bates shook her head. 
“Never mind,” she said, “You stay and see if you can 
help. I just thought someone ought to call the police.” 


Jane pulled the car into the garage, switched off the 
motor and got out. By circling the hill she had been able 
to return by a route opposite the one that contained the 
curve, As she stepped out into the strect and heard voices 
coming distantly from below, she stopped. 

_ _ What had they discovered down there? Had they found 

him yet? She knew it was wisest to stay away but she had 
to know—she had to. Seeking the shadows next to the 
wall, she moved slowly toward the circle of light at the 
intersection. 

Reaching the outer edge of the light, she stopped again 
and listened. Someone was shouting something, calling out 
instructions. From where she stood, though, it was impos- 
sible to see anything. For a moment she hesitated, telling 
herself that she should hide herself quickly in the house. 
And yet she was unable to tum away. After a moment, 
she started cautiously forward again, out into the light. 
And then she faltered as a figure detached itself rapidly 
from the opposite darkness and hurried toward her. 

In an instant of mutual surprise and recognition, the 
two women stopped. For a moment they simply stood 
there in the dim arena of the light, staring at each other in 
wordless dismay. Mrs. Bates was the first to move or 
speak. Under the sway of the shock of the last several 
minutes, she raised her hand in a melodramatic gesture of 
accusation and pointed off down the hill. 

“You did that!” she said harshly. “You're responsible! 
You should be in the hands of the police!” Suddenly she 
paled. Appalled at her own words, she turned and hurried 
off into the darkness. 

“Nol” Jane cried, looking after her. “No!” Somewhere 
in the darkness, Mrs. Bates’s footsteps became uncertain, 
faltered, stopped. “I didn’t mean it!” Holding her hand out 
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in a gesture of desperate supplication, Jane started for- 
ward. “You don’t understand! ...” 

“Stay back,” Mrs. Bates cried out suddenly from the 
darkness. “You stay away from me!” And her footsteps 
resumed, running. 

Jane remained where she was, staring fixedly ahead in 
mute wretchedness. And then it struck her; Mrs. Bates 
knew. She knew! She was always around, snooping. The 
night she had taken Mrs. Stitt’s body away in the wheel 
chair ... She looked quickly around, as with a sharp sense 
of tightly encircling danger. Whirling about, she started 
toward the house. 

“Blanche!” she cried, her voice thin with fear. “Oh, 
Blanchel ...” 
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PART THREE 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Twice since they had started out Blanche had dozed—or 
slipped off into unconsciousness—so she hadn’t any idea at 
all where they were now or how long they had been 
driving. Only the dampness of the air and the increased 
chill made her think it had grown to be very, very late. 

It had all seemed a part of some serio-comic adventure, 
Jane’s dressing her with such frantic haste in her coat and 
shoes, carrying her down the stairs, leaving her there 
collapsed on the bottom step until she brought the folding 
wheel chair. Weirdly, it had all passed in silence. No 
explanation had been offered; there had been no exchange 
of words between them since. 

At first she had been too dazzled by the drifting colored 
lights of the city, the white, stabbing ones of the onrushing 
cars, to notice anything else. But then, for all of her 
weakness and exhaustion, she realized that they had twice 
doubled back on their course ‘and it came to her that they 
were embarked upon this curious flight into the night with 
no predetermined destination. Jane was fleeing blindly, 
evidently in the grip of some mindless fright. It had all 
been precipitated, of course, by the strange visit of the 
man to Blanche’s room. She had just begun to think about 
this when she first drifted off to sleep... . 

Now, awaking from her second lapse from conscious- 
ness, her first awareness was of an eerie silence. She was 
stiff from having remained too long in the same cramped 
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position and when she reached to the cdge of the sill to 
pull herself up, the movement brought a sharp stab of 
pain to her side. Managing to lift herself slightly she 
looked out into the darkness and saw what appeared dimly 
to be the blank wall of some small building. It was then 
that she realized the car was no longer in motion. 

She looked around and saw with a start of surprise that 
she was alone. Jane had gone off and left her! The car 
windows were rolled up, and the doors were locked. She 
turned again to the window, with the first faint feclings of 
real alarm. 

Then footsteps sounded close outside. She looked quick- 
ly around as a key touched the lock of the opposite door. 

The door swung open and Jane, framed indistinctly 
against the night, moved forward and looked in at her. 
From the black distance of the night there came a sound, 
a softly rolling, whispering sound that seemed, at once, 
both strange and familiar. When Jane spoke her voice was 
flat, utterly devoid of any emotional coloring at all. 

“You're awake.” 

Blanche did not answer. Aware of a sharp freshness 
coming into the car from outside, she knew they were 
near the ocean. The sound, then, was the rolling of the 
surf. Jane looked back over her shoulder into the 
darkness. 

“T’ve been walking—on the sand.” Her voice still held a 
note of detachment as if she were speaking, really, to 
herself, “It’s nice .. .” 

Blanche nodded, anxious, suddenly, to humor her, won- 
dering why it so frightened her that they had come here to 
the sea. 


“The water has lights on it in the dark,” Jane mur- 
mured, 

Blanche hesitated and then, in an attitude of final sup- 
plication, leaned tensely forward. “Please, Jane,” she 
begged, “please take me homel I’m s0 tired ... so tired. 
For a long moment Jane was silent, looking off into the 
night, and Blanche wondered if she had even heard. Then 
suddenly she turned back, bringing her gaze down search- 
ingly to Blanche’s. 
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“You should sce the ocean, Blanche,” she said. “You 
used to like it...” i 

Already Blanche had fallen back against the seat and 
closed her eyes in weary, uncaring defeat. The unending 
wash of the surf echoed fatefully at the back of her 
awareness. 

“Yes, Jane,” she whispered finally, “yes .. .” 


Oh, Mistress Morning, 
There on the hill, 

Come from the night, 
With tread so still. 

Your voice is the birdsong, 
So happy, so gay. 

Oh, Mistress Morning, 

I bid you good day! 


Opening her eyes, Blanche looked out onto a world of 
gray unreality. Somewhere beyond the drifting mists was a 
soft thundering. And then she remembered. The ocean. 
She moved her hand beneath the blanket that covered her 
and felt the sand. 


Oh, Mistress Morning, ... 


It was a child’s poem that she and Jane had known as 
little girls. Their mother had taught them to speak the 
lines in turn, alternating their voices smoothly so as not to 
break the rhythm. For years it had been a daily ritual with 
them to say the poem to their mother first thing in the 
morning when she came into their room to wake them. 
But that had been such a long, long time ago. ... Blanche 
blinked her eyes, trying to clear them of the haze of sleep. 
Had she and Jane recited the poem just now? Or had it 
happened only in her mind? Sensing a movement to her 
right, she looked around to see Jane seated beside her, 
staring off into the mists through dreamily narrowed lids. 

Blanche turned away; she was cold, and the blanket felt 
heavy and damp upon her body. How long, she wondered, 
could this horror go on? How much more could she 
endure? These lapses of hers, she felt certain now, were 
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not sleep but unconsciousness. Perhaps next time she 
would simply drift off into oblivion never to return. It 
might be better that way, more merciful. Tears stung her 
eyes, but then a new sound came dully to her ears and 
blinking she looked off into the grayness. 

Someone was coming toward them, running. She had 
only just realized this, however, when a figure loomed 
suddenly out of the mists, a man, lean, muscular, tanned, 
wearing only a pair of brief white trunks. In the moment 
that he appeared he was nearly upon them; a spray of 
sand struck Blanche’s blanket as he came to an abrupt 
stop less than a yard away. He moved his gaze from her 
to Jane in a startled surprise. His next expression was one 
of open annoyance. He flexed his legs and shoulders in an 
unconscious demonstration of his impatience. 

“Sorry,” he said tersely. “Usually there isn’t anyone out 
here at this hour.” 

Blanche struggled frantically to raise herself up. She 
must say something—anything—to detain him! 

“Please!” she managed faintly. 

But the blanket defeated her; its lank weight seemed to 
press the very breath from her lungs as she fought against 
it. Before she had even gotten herself up on one elbow, 
the man had turned and darted off again into the mists. 

Hopelessly, she sank back to the sand, and again there 
was the dull, pounding sound of his footsteps—fading 
swiftly into the sound of the surf. 


Waiting for the coffee to brew, Paul Singer opened the 
blinds at the windows of the breakfast nook and looked 
out toward the beach. The soup was beginning to really 
lift now; you could begin to make out the deeper gray of 

the ocean beyond the line of the beach. 

As far as he was concerned, however, it was okay if the 
fog stayed in all day. Fog was fine on a Sunday; it gave 
you a good excuse to just lie around and be lazy. Then, 
too, he and Kath had entertained friends from town until 
after three in the morning, and when you had the kind of 
head he had this morning a nice dim, sunless day was just 
what the doctor ordered. 

But it obviously wasn’t going to be that way; The 
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Martins were due out in the afternoon for drinks. That 
was the only trouble with having a weekend place at the 
beach; you had to ask everyone out. A bubbling sound 
issued from the coffeepot over on the stove and he turned. 
But not so quickly that he missed catching a glimpse of 
the two women out on the sand. 

He turned and looked out again. Actually, through the 
fog, only one of them was even slightly visible, a dumpy 
little character, she looked like, wearing a bright blue 
coat. The other one, lying down apparently, was almost 
totally obscured from. view. There was something arresting 
about the sight of the two old girls out there in the mists, 
something bizarre. He stood for nearly two full minutes 
staring out at them before he moved away to the stove. 

He glanced up at the clock on the shelf and saw that it 
was almost ten. At this rate, then, the fog should be 
clearing around noon. He carried his coffee back to the 
table and, as he sat down, glanced out again at the two 
huddled figures on the sand which were now almost en- 
tirely lost behind a drifting strata of mist. And then his 
gaze was deflected in the direction of the highway by an 
oblique glimpse of a gray coupé parked up by the ga- 
rage. Evidently the old girls had driven out from the city 
under their own steam. 

He wondered how they happened to come here at such 
a curious hour. They were tourists, probably from out of 
state, unfamiliar with the capricious ways of beach 
weather. Still, it was strange that no one had warned 
them. Taking up his coffee, sipping at it cautiously, he put 
the two old girls handily out of mind. He’d give Kath just 
ten more minutes sack time and then he’d go shake her 
out, 

He didn’t mind fixing his own coffee, but breakfast— 
that was another matter entirely. 


The sun, when it had finally bummed away the last of the 
mists, bore down dazzingly upon the sand with unleashed 
intensity. Blanche could feel the crawl of the perspiration 
on her scalp as it gathered there and trickled down 
beneath her hair. Jane had wrapped the blanket around 
her so tightly she couldn’t get free of it, and even behind 
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her closed eyelids the sun burned with a ficry brightness 
that was rapidly becoming almost intolerable. She did not, 
however, want to wake Jane, who had finally succumbed 
to exhaustion and fallen asleep. 

With the appearance of the sun on the beach there had 
come also the Sunday crowd—almost, it seemed, with the 
same miraculous suddenness. There were family groups 
with umbrellas and picnic hampers, groups of youngsters, 
noisy and laughing, dressed in scant bathing garments and 
fanciful straw hats. And the oily-haired, predatory strays 
who wandered through the crowd with sinister preoccupa- 
tion, the defiant toughs, and the lonely oncs looking for 
Kindred spirits. Most of these had arrived early so as to 
secure a spot close to the water. Only two small groups 
had settled back near Blanche and Jane. 

One group, a few yards to the right, was a young 
couple, a healthy, placid-looking pair, and their two 
youngsters, a little girl around two and an infant in a 
portable crib. Spreading out a wide, colorful blanket, the 
young mother gave the little girl a toy pail and shovel, 
then divided the Sunday paper with her husband and 
settled down to read. The second group, to the left, was 
comprised of three young girls in their early teens, dark- 
skinned and smiling, who, when they had arrived, had 
promptly stretched themselves out on enormous beach 
towels and turned their faces to the sun. As Jane contin- 
ued to sleep, Blanche gave her attention to these two 
groups with close speculation. 

Once, one of the girls, a pretty youngster, with huge 
dark eyes and wearing a bright yellow sun suit, had looked 
around in Blanche’s direction. But then, meeting Blanche’s 
quickened gaze, she looked hurricdly away again before 
Blanche could make any move to secure her attention. 
Then, aware of a stirring at her side, Blanche turned to 
see Jane sitting up, stretching, blinking furiously against 
the sun. With a faint expression of remembered alarm, 
Jane looked around, bringing her arms down quickly to 
her sides. At the sight of Blanche she nodded, as if in 
joyless reassurance, 

“It’s hot,” she said dully. “I'll take the blanket off if you 
want.” 
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As she removed the blanket, Blanche watched her, 
trying to find in her closed expression some clue to her 
thoughts. At the same time Blanche resisted the impulse to 
plead again to be taken home; Jane, now that she had 
awakened, seemed in a mood of sad depression. Folding 
the blanket into a compact square, she fitted it under 


‘Blanche’s head for a pillow. 


“You must be thirsty,” she said with a kind of weary 
gentleness. Surveying the length of the beach, she turned 
her gaze up the rise in the direction of the highway. 
“There’s a refreshment stand.” She got to her feet and 
brushed the sand absently from her coat. “I’ll get you 
something.” 

Turning her head on the folded blanket, Blanche 
watched Jane’s progress as she moved off toward the rise. A 
sad, defeated figure, an old woman who had lived out the 
empty years of a life that had ended, really, almost before 
it had begun. A pair of youngsters, yelling shrilly, darted 
across Blanche’s line of vision, and she looked back 
toward the trio of girls. She raised her hand to signal for 
their attention, but as she did so one of them took a 
portable radio from its leather carrying case and turned it 
on. Under a salvo of raucous jazz, Blanche turned away. 

Giving her attention to the young couple with the 
children, she tried to think of some way to catch their 
eye. She waited, watching them patiently, but they re- 
mained tumed away from her, intent upon their reading. 
Aware that time was slipping rapidly past, she looked 
back to the girls. She raised her hand and waved. 

“Miss!” she called, trying vainly to lift her voice above 
the blast of the music. “Young lady, please! . . .” 

She continued to wave at them, centering her attention 
on the girl in the yellow sun suit. It occurred to her that 
Jane might be watching from the distance, but she didn’t 
care. Keeping her eyes on the girl, she struggled to 
bring herself up into a sitting. position. Suddenly, as if 
forced to do so by the sheer intensity of Blanche’s gaze, 
the girl tuned and looked squarely in her direction. 

Quickly catching and holding the girls eye with her 
own, Blanche beckoned to her. The girl returned her look 
with one of surprised, almost frightened, uncertainty, then 
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turned to her companion. Blanche watched, her breath 
coming in quick, shallow gasps of anxiety. 

After a brief conversation with the other two, the girl 
looked back again. Blanche beckoned, more insistently. 
There was exchange of glances and then, as her companions 
looked on with open suspicion, the girl rose reluctantly to 
her feet and started forward. 

When she had come within a few fect she stopped and 
looked down at Blanche gravely, poised, it seemed, even 
now, for instantaneous flight. Blanche could understand 
the girl’s reluctance; she knew what a disheveled horror 
she must look to this healthy young creature. The girl 
made a slight motion with her head, as if in denial, but 
then, biting her lip in perplexity, she remained where she 
was. Blanche, in an effort to reassure her, attempted a 
smile. 

“Listen to me,” she whispered with great urgency. “You 
must listen carefully. .. .” 

In an obvious effort to hear, the girl frowned. She 
looked back nervously at her companions, then hazarded 
another step forward and dropped to her knees. 

“You must help me,” Blanche said, speaking quickly, 
her voice coming in a dry, thin rasp. “I am crippled ... I 
can’t walk ... and I am in danger. I am ill—and my 
sister—my sister is keeping me here. ... You must bring 
someone ... the police ... so they can take me to the 
hospital. My name is——” 

She stopped, staring in astonished disbclicf; the girl, her 
dark eyes fast upon her face, was shaking her head. 

“But you can’t refusel .. .” Blanche gasped. 

The girl only shook her head all the harder. “Excuse,” 
she said, her young face troubled. “Por favor. I—visit—I— 
tourista. I never—no—understand—English. Excuse. Re- 
gret—regret ...” 

Blanche could only stare with stunned helplessness as 
the girl scrambled to her feet and fled back to the others. 
From down near the surf came echoed shouts of laughter, 
squeals of protest and delight, the steady roar of the 
falling waves, She closed her eyes, staring in exhausted 
resignation into the flaming redness behind her lids—the 
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mixed redness of the merciless sun and her own waning 
blood. 

“Dear God,” she breathed, “dear God...” 

A breeze wafted suddenly across her face and some- 
thing touched her cheek. She started and opened her eyes 
again. The page from the newspaper, carried across the 
beach by the breeze, had lodged itself against the folded 
blanket. Reaching her hand to it, she drew it up before 
her face so that it would provide a shield from the sun. 

She had only managed to get the paper satisfactorily 
into place, however, when she saw the picture of herself 
and held it back to have a better look. It was one of the 
old pictures—of the waxen-faced blonde. Mussine, said 
the caption underneath. 

There were other pictures, too—one of Jane—and oth- 
ers. . . . Before she was able to see them all closely, 
however, a new gust of wind struck against the paper, tore 
it flutteringly from her enfeebled grasp and sent it hurtling 
away from her. In her last glimpse of it, the face of the 
blonde with the sooty eyes was seized with sudden anima- 
tion, as if caught in a spasm of uncontrollable laughter. 

And then she had vanished and was gone. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Sitting with one pajama-clad leg draped loosely over the 
arm of her chair, Katherine Singer stared in dark fascina- 
tion at the front page of the paper and shook her head. 

“You just simply wonder sometimes,” she said brood- 
ingly. “You wonder how people can do such things to 
each other. Every once in a while there’s something like 
this.” 

Sprawled on the living room floor, Paul Singer looked 
up reluctantly from the sports section. “Like what?” 

“Where this woman locked up her sister—this old moy- 
ie star—and kept her a prisoner. You’d have to be crazy, 
wouldn’t you, to do a thing like that?” 

“OF course,” Paul nodded. “Didn’t she kill somebody, 
too?” 

“Well, they say she’s ‘sought on suspicion of murder.’ I 
guess that’s the same as saying she did it. Some woman 
who cleaned house for them.” She shook her head. 
“Remember, we saw her on television just last week— 
Blanche Hudson. My gosh . . .” 

Paul Singer made a brief grunting noise of assent and 
returned to his own reading. Kath continued her frowning 
perusal of the story about the disappearance of the Hud- 
son sisters, giving particular attention to the accompanying 
photographs. She rather liked the one of the stoutish 
young man in the hospital bed with his mother close 
beside him, her cheek pressed close to his. Ewin Face, 
IntENDED Victim. There was something in the man’s ex- 
pression, a kind of numb bewilderment, that made the 
picture almost humorous. Below were posed portraits of a 
Mrs. Pauline Bates and Mrs. Edna Stitt, the poor cleaning 
woman who had been murdered. According to the story 
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Mrs. Stitt’s purse had been found in a closet of the 
Hudson house. 

“You suppose she really killed her?” Kath mused. 

Paul nodded. “I guess.’ 

“She must have. I mean, it would be easy to find 
someone—someone who was crippled like that—if they 
were still around somewhere. They'd be recognized every- 
where they went. Poor thing, though—Blanche Hudson— 
she’s had so much trouble in her life.” Letting the paper 
drop to the floor, she flung her arms vigorously over her 
head and stretched. 

“When are the Martins coming?” she yawned. 

“Huh?” 

“The Martins, Stan and Glenna. You asked them. When 
did they say they’d show up?” 

“Three, I guess, between three and three thirty.” 

Kath made a face. “Drinks, huh?” 

“Yeah, I guess .. .” 

“Well—in that case—you’d better take yourself on a 
little jaunt down to the store. We're out of everything— 
booze, eats, the worl 

“Okay, okay 

“Well—you'd ‘better do it.” 

“Huh?” 

“It’s almost two now. If they’re coming at three, you’d 
better shove off. Anyway, I’ve got to straighten up this 
ball park.” 

: “Okay.” 

Twenty minutes later, shaved now and wearing sun 
glasses, Paul Singer made his way from the beach house 
out to the garage next to the highway only to discover 
that the gray coupé he had noticed earlier from the 
kitchen window was parked in such a way that it blocked 
the garage entrance. 

His first reaction was one of annoyance; when people 
came to the beach they thought they could get away with 
anything. You could throw your trash anywhere, you 
could park your car wherever you found the space ... He 
paused. The two old girls had arrived in the fog; they 
probably hadn’t even noticed. He looked back toward the 
beach. The Sunday crowd had assembled now in force; 
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he'd never be able to find them in a mess like that. That 
meant he'd have to move the darned thing himself. He 
turned back to the house and called Kath. 

It was an old routine, and they knew it by heart; Kath 
got inside to steer, while he stayed outside and shoved. 
Taking his place at the rear of the coupé, Paul leaned 
forward, and then, pausing, looked up toward the driver’s 
seat. This, too, was a part of the routine. 

“Got the brake off?” 

Kath looked out hurriedly through the window and 
then, in chagrin, reached down to the emergency. 

As she released the brake, sliding it down into place, 
her eye caught at the registration slip, attached in its 
protective cover to the steering post. Moving her hand 
back from the brake, she touched the cover and turned it. 

“Heave ho!” Paul yelled from behind. 

The car rolled forward, but Kath, looking down at the 
name on the slip, uttered a small gasp of recognition and 
again grabbed for the brake. 

“Hey? What's the bi e 

“Paull” Kath yelled. “Paul, come here!” 

As he came up quickly to the window she looked out at 
him with an expression of numb dismay. And then, her 
bright young face contorted with a spasm of distaste, she 
reached for the door, clawing for the handle. 

“What's the matter?” Paul asked. “What. % 

Leaping from the car, she took his arm in a hard, 
frightened grip. 

“On the slip,” she said breathlessly, “the name! Paul— 
this car—it belongs to Blanche Hudson!” 


She had vomited, she remembered that. It was the cold 
milk that had made her sick; her stomach had reacted to 
it instantly. There had been the terrible cramps and then 
the retching. Hands had lifted her up and tried to soothe 
her. And when the spell had passed these same hands had 
helped her to lie back again against the folded blanket. 
Now, able to open her eyes for a moment, she saw Jane 
staring down at her with a curious expression of troubled 
bemusement. 

She couldn’t help bursting into tears: she no longer had 
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any control of herself at all. She secmed to stand apart 
from herself with shame and vexation as she pled cravenly 
with Jane for her life. 

“Take me home!” she whimpered. “Oh, Jane, Jane—I 
can’t stand any more of it! I’m afraid ... afraid. . . .” 

The part of her that remained detached shook her head 
in harsh denial: It doesn’t matter. It doesn’t matter in the 
least whether you're afraid or not. You’ve brought it all 
on yourself and there’s nothing you can do to stop it now. 

But her voice whined on. “Please, Jane, don’t let me die 
- +. not herel It’s so terribly hot. . .” 

Jane’s expression became still sadder, as if she, too, 
listened to some second voice within herself. “I shouldn’t 
have brought you,” she said. “I—I didn’t want to be 
alone—when they find me. I didn’t mean to hurt anyone— 
ever—I didn’t know ...” Her voice trailed off into a thin 
sigh of despair. 

“Help me,” Blanche whispered. “You must!” She tried 
to reach out, but her hand refused to move. She had to 
make Jane understand. She had to, before it was too late. 
“Jane, listen to me... .” 

“I didn’t mean to ...” Jane murmured. 

“Go and bring help,” Blanche begged. “Jane, please do 
-..” Jane was still, looking at her, but in her face was no 
sign of anything but her own anguish. “Jane, you have to! 
If it weren’t for you . . .” 

No! The submerged part of her came forward suddenly, 
screaming in fury: No you can’t lie any more! Not now. 
You must tell the truth. That's all that matters now. You 
must! ... 

And then it was as if she had come together within 
herself. She was no longer afraid, and looking up at Jane, 
she felt only an overwhelming pity and regret. 

“Jane—Jane, listen to me,” she said. “You must listen. 

But Jane’s face seemed, Strangely, to be fading from 
sight. One moment it was there, outlined in the restless red 
of the blazing sun, and the next ii had melted away into a 
featureless blur. Or had it ever really been there at all? It 
was possible this was only an hysterical delusion—a part 
of some final delirium. But it didn’t matter. All that 
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mattered now was that she be given time to speak the 
truth—even, if need be, in a halucinatory dream. “I must 
tell you,” she was saying. “Jane—it wasn’t the way you 
believed—the night of the accident.” 

And then it all came pouring forth, and she couldn’t 
have stopped it even had she wanted to. “On the way 
home that night you fell asleep—fell unconscious—at the 
wheel. I managed to get the car stopped and—I traded 
places with you. When we came to the gates, I woke you 
up and made you get out to open them. I was already 
angry with you and when I saw you standing there in the 
light fumbling with the gate—I was suddenly so filled with 
hatred———” 

A voice scemed to protest, a small voice, trembling and 
frightened. “No, Blanche, don’t! . . .” 

“You remembered, didn’t you? ‘The old movies brought 
it back to you.” 

“No. I—yes—I suppose they must have. Lately ... 
there have been times when I seemed to remember. 
You’ve always hated me—I’ye known that.” 

“Yes, I have. When I was a child I had to hear it over 
and over again, how clever you were, how famous, how I 
had you to thank for everything, the clothes I wore, the 
food I ate. And I hated Daddy’s wanting only to be with 
you—always sending me off somewhere . . .” 

“I—I don’t want to hear!” 

“When I signed with the studio I had that clause put in 
for revenge. Daddy was dead—and you had had all the 
love and attention he would ever give either of us. I knew 
what it would do to you, living on my charity; I had lived 
on yours long enough. ... 

“But—then—that night—you were in the light, and I 
was behind the wheel. I don’t really know what went 
through my mind—I simply put my foot down on the 
gas ” 


“No, no! I—I thought I only dreamed it!” 

“The car raced straight ahead. You looked around 
and—just for a moment—there was an awful look on 
your face. And then you staggered back—or fell. Any- 
way, you disappeared into the dark. And then the car hit 
the gates. ... 
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“When it was over and I knew I had been hurt, I cried 
out to you, but you had run off—wandered off ... Some- 
how I managed to get out of the car and crawl for help. 
They told me later—when they found you—that you had 
gone into shock and didn’t remember. And then, when I 
found out what everyone thought—I just decided to let 
them go on thinking it. They told me you needed help— 
but I said I couldn’t subject you to the shame of a mental 
analysis.”” 

“Oh, Blanchel .. .” 

“I threw your life away, Jane. Without the guilt, the 
false guilt I’ve given you—with the competition between 
us ended—you could have had a happy life—even a 
husband perhaps—and children. But it was all finished for 
me, and I wanted it to be finished for you, too. .. .” 

The rest of it came in a prolonged sigh. “It’s all my 
fault—Mrs. Stitt—all of it. I’m the guilty one.” 

She waited, listening for a reply. But there was none. 
Then, sensing a movement to her right, she tumed in that 
direction. : 

“Jane?” She managed to force her eyes open, but all 
that appeared to her was a flaming blur. “Jane? Did you 
hear?....” 

There were tears on her cheeks, hot, acid tears of 
remorse. Had she really spoken, or had it been only a 
delusion? Had she managed at last to unburden herself of 
the ugly truth? 

“Forgive me, Jane. . . ”” Whether she imagined it or not 
a hand seemed to touch hers, lightly, lightly, and then fall 
away. She lay back, resting her head on the blanket, 
letting the sound of the crowd—and the ocean—swell and 
grow dim around her. ... 


Holding the receiver to her ear, Jane looked out 
through the glass wall of the telephone booth, past the 
teeming crowd on the beach and out to the glinting sea. 
She must not let herself think, not any more, for when she 
tried to think she got terribly muddled and it frightened 
her. It had taken longer than she had anticipated to get 
from where she had left Blanche down on the beach up 
here to the Point. Waiting for the connection, she felt 
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herself on the verge of crying with impatience. There was 
so very little time. Why couldn’t they hurry? 

“County Sheriffs Office,” a gruff voice said suddenly 
into her ear. 

Jane put her hand to her breast as if feeling a twinge of 
pain. “Hello?” she said, her voice shrill with tenfion. “This 
is Jane Hudson. I’m calling to tell you ae 

“What was the name again, please? And give me your 
address, too.” 

“No,” Jane said, shaking her head, “no, you don’t un- 
derstand. I’m Jane Hudson—Blanche Hudson’s sister. Lis- 
ten—please listen—my sister is very sick—and we’re here 
at the beach g 

“Wait a minute,” the voice said, its tone now urgent. 
“You're Blanche Hudson’s sister?” 

“That’s right. And Blanche is terribly sick. You’ve got 
to bring a doctor right away. And let me tell you where to 
look for her—because—I—I can’t stay here with her” 

Suddenly aware of the three men just outside the booth 
—the two uniformed patrol officers and the young man 
wearing dark glasses—she stopped. She turncd fully in 
their direction and the young man nodded. She sat per- 
fectly still, staring out at them, unmindful of the receiver 
as it dropped from her hand. The officer nearest the door 
swung it open, picked up the receiver and replaced it on 
its hook. 

“This look like the woman?” he asked. 

Behind him, the young man nodded again. His eyes 
came down to meet Jane’s for a moment and then, evi- 
dently frightened at what they saw, darted away. Trem- 
bling now, Jane folded her hands together and put them 
carefully, almost primly, in her lap. 

“Miss Hudson?” The officer’s tone held an odd note of 
courtliness. “Are you Miss Jane Hudson?” 

Jane stared down at her hands, at the veins that coursed 
crookedly along their backs beneath the slack skin. With- 
out looking up, she nodded. 

“Miss Hudson, I’m afraid you'll have to come along 
with us. There’s been a call out for you and your sister 
since early last night.” 

His voice was so quiet, so friendly. Jane nodded again 
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and, as he touched her arm, got somehow to her feet. If 
she could just stop shaking, stop feeling so cold and afraid 
... And then, with a sense of surprise, she realized she 
was crying. 

“I’m sorry,” the officer said. His hand, holding her arm, 
guided her out of the booth. “Now, where is your sister, 
Miss Hudson? Is she here at the beach with you?” 

Jane tried hard to concentrate, to understand what he 
was saying to her. It was important now to understand 
everything. But her heart kept pounding so thunderously 
that it made it very difficult. His touch, she thought, felt 
very hot upon her arm; she wanted to pull away, but she 
knew she dared not. What were they going to do to her? 
she wondered. Would they hurt her? Would they kill her? 

“... your sister, Miss Hudson,” the young officer was 
saying, his tone suddenly quite insistent. “It will save a lot 
of time and trouble if you'll tell us where she is right 
now.” 

Jane looked up at him. He was not an ugly man, not 
mean or hateful-looking. But you couldn’t go by appear- 
ances. Some of the nicest-looking pcople were really very 
bad. Blanche was always so beautiful. . .. 

“Your sister, Miss Hudson ...” the officer was saying. 
“Will you show us where she is?” 

Jane nodded. “Yes,” she said. She tumed and looked 
down toward the beach. “She’s down there ... She’s sick 
.+. awfully sick ... we must hurry! ...” 

She led them in a diagonal path across the beach, 
moving along rapidly, the three of them close behind her. 
On all sides heads tured with quick curiosity as they 
passed. 

“You're not sure exactly where you saw them, Mr. 
Singer?” the officer said behind her. 

“I—no—just the general area. It’s too hard to tell 
when the fog’s shifting like that.” 

Jane moved swiftly on through the sea of turning heads. 
The officer, coming up beside her, touched her arm. 

She smiled at first and turned to him. But then, seeing 
that he was a stranger, she started in fright and whirled 
away. A hand closed quickly ovér her arm and pulled her 
back. 
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“Your sister, Miss Hudson,” the man said, bringing his 
face down close to hers. “Are you sure you know where 
she is?” 

She looked up at him in blank bewilderment. Why was 
he after her like this? And why did he—and the other two 
behind him—keep looking at her in that funny way? A 
quick fceling of terror stirred deep inside her, and her 
brow puckered in a prelude to tears. With an expression 
of concern, the man let go of her arm. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. 

She turned then and looked at the others, the vast 
stretch of staring, waiting faces. The young faces, and the 
old ones, staring, staring ... But what did they want of 
her? What were they looking for so expectantly? Her face 
felt so warm. Feverish. Why was the light so hot on her 
face? If she told Daddy ... 

“Miss Hudson . . . your sister! . . .” 

All at once it all came back to her, in a whole and 
perfect memory, and it was as if she had finally managed 
to rouse herself from a decp and troubled sleep. She felt 
quite, quite wonderful and intensely alive. Turning, she 
looked about at the hundreds and hundreds of staring 
faces. 

“. . «your sister is ill and helpless . . .” 

Bowing decply, holding her head at just the right angle, 
she straightened and picked up her skirts. Careful to arch 
her hands at the wrists, just as Daddy had shown her, she 
began, very prettily, to dance. 
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